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PREFACE 


w A 


The educational and. vocational guidance movement in India 
is still in its infancy. But though, unlike the legendary Mars, it 
was not born full grown and armed at all points, still the infant 

a has, in a relatively short space of time, shed its swaddling clothes, 
and is already well past the cradle stage. 


Enthusiasts may deplore the fact that its growth! has not been 
more rapid and spectacular, but, all things considered, the authors 
feel that, while there are no grounds for complacency, the move- 

A ment is progressing satisfactorily, and that a faster rate of growth 
might lead to the infant outgrowing its strength, with dangerous 
_ after-effects. E 
j What may be termed in military strategy the “softening up” 
stage, the preparation of the ground for the main offensive is 
“already well under way. The urgency and necessity for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance has been well canyassed, and 
tere is widespread, though by no means universal agreement 
¡ong enlightened educational administrators, teachers, parents 
1 the community at large that guidance is a necessary part of 
progressive education in 20th century, post-Independence India. 
7 The next stage in the immediate strategy of making educa- 
i tioral and vocational guidance a functional part of the education 
" provided by every Secondary school in India is for a band of 
“dedicated ‘shock troops’ (Heads and Teacher-Counsellors, assisted 
in every possible way by Guidance Experts and the officers of 
¡he Education Directorates) to spearhead the guidance movement 
in ‘selected Secondary schools all over the country, For if the 
guidance idea takes firm. root and matures to healthy growth in 
even a few schools scattered throughout India, such schools will 
"inspire and serve as beacons to light the way ahead for their 
‘weaker brethren, who will ultimately, whether they like it or 
not, be compelled by their example and by the pressure of en- 
"lightened educational opinion in the country to tread the same 
forward path. 
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The authors are aware, from their personal experience an 
their reading, that a few Progressive schools in various parts o 
India have already established the nucleus of healthy guidanci 
programmes, and that many others are taking the first few falte 
ing steps along the same route. They are also aware that tl 
Heads and "Teacher-Counsellors in these Schools are finding 
difficult to plan and execute suitable short and long term gu 
ance programmes because they lack the expert skill and knoy 
ledge required, and do not know where to seek for it. Innumer 
able books have, it is true, been written on guidance in the” 
U.S.A, UK. and other countries, but in background, content, 
and outlook they are usually too alien and too far advanced ia 
be of much practical use to guidance workers in a country wher y 
guidance is in its infancy. 


A fair amount of guidance literature has also appeared in India: 
during the past few years, but it is scattered through a variety 
of educational journals and magazines, and busy Heads anc 
Teacher-Counsellors can seldom afford the time or the expensc 
of subscribing to and Ieading a large number of educatione ` 
journals to discover guidance material suitable for their’ pur 
Poses. Accordingly it seemed to the authors that there was 
real need for a basic theoretical and practical study of guidant 
that would be-of assistance to guidance Workers in this count: 
in planning and executing preliminary schemes for educational 
and vocational guidance in the Schools. In “The School Guic 
ance Service at Work" they have endeavoured to satisfy oth? 
need. They do not claim to have done so completely, or onc» 
and for all. To accomplish this would have been a muchi bigger, 
task, and meant a Very much bulkier book! But they hav» 
attempted to cover all the salient points, and, wh 
ing the basic theoretical foundations of guidance, 
cal as possible, drawing on their combined experience as 
Professor-in-Charge of a State Guidance Bureau and Inspector o 
an important section of Progressive schools, in many of which. 
guidance programmes have already been set up and are matur. 
ing, slowly but steadily. 


The book is dedicated to ali zealous 
India, but it has been written for a wider 
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i tional  Administators, Heads, Teachers-Counsellors, Class 
| fees parents and guardians, and the thinking community at 
— large, and the special needs of each group have been specifically 
‘catered for in particular chapters. For shortness of time it has 
snot been possible to append an Index in the present edition. 


+ ‘The authors, finally, do not claim any infallibility or. official 
janction for their views and opinions, which are not meant to 
ye obiter dicta but suggestions, for trial and experiment, for dis- 
cussion and debate. Hf this small handbook can stimulate healthy 
and constructive criticism and discussion, and be of some 


Ix 


k "assistance to the Head and Teacher-Counsellor of even a single 


“school in their attempt to establish in their school a sound: mini- 

‘mum programme of educational and vocational guidance, the 
j -authors will be satisfied that their efforts have been well reward- 
ed. For they are firmly of the conviction that success in this 


T . estimated statistically. Guidance is a personal service, a labour 
4 £ of love, if itj is anything; and if a guidance worker at any level 
can guide even a single boy or girl to find personal, vocational, 
social and spiritual fulfilment _ and happiness, he need not 
|^" be unduly depressed over the ninety nine with whom he has failed, 
t. to a greater or less extent, partly as a result of his own deficien- 
cies, partly as a result of circumstances beyond his control. It 
is to all guidance workers, who approach their task in this spirit 
of humility, service and dedication, that this book is humbly 


|! dedicated. 


The Authors. 


. vitally important work of guidance cannot, and must not be . 
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CHAPTER 1 


Tue Necessity FOR GUIDANCE: 
) A New PERSPECTIVE 


Guidance is a new name given to a practice which has always 
formed a part of normal school activities. Indeed, in a broad 
sense, schools have been established for the pupils’ guidance, 
and every activity in «them, in some way or the other, is intend- 
ed to offer guidance to pupils. When teaching had been. indivi- 
dualised, guidance was given by teachers on the basis of intimate 


_ Personal contacts with pupils: such guidance involved all aspects 


of education, physical, intellectual, emotional, spiritual, and even. 
Vocational, for education was definitely geared to the vocation 
of the class and caste for which it was intended (e.g. Brahmins 
in ancient India). , 
But with the growth of numbers in schools, and the intro- 
duction of class-teaching, it became necessary to tackle guidance 
problems on a group basis. In course of time, guidance began 
lo be limited to intellectual guidance, and group examinations 
ànd class promotions remained the only two systematic guidance 
activities undertaken by the vast majority of schools. 
The throwing open of the gates of schools to all, (bringing 
im pupils with subnormal intelligence-as well) the rapid indus- 
trialisation of modern society, the increasing complexities of voca- 
lions and the decreasing educational potentiality of the family, 
the Church, Mandir or Mosque, and other social institutions neces- 
Silated a widening of the scope of school guidance activities. In 
the meantime, vastly increased knowledge in the field of educa- 
lion and mental measurement led to the development of new 


, techniques to cope with the problems of guidance. Under pressure 
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of these circumstances the School Guidance Service was given an 
independent status, and a distinction began tp be made between 
scientific and unscientific guidance in schools. 


Need for a Guidance Service in Our Schools 


Our present system of education was developed principally 
with a view to provide English-knowing clerks for the East India 
Company which found it too expensive to import its low paid 
officials from home. But its gradual acceptance as the national 
system of education, coupled with ireyolutionary changes in our 
Society, threw it completely out of gear and it began to breed 
more problems than it solyed. Many Commissions were appoint- 
ed and many reports were written on the re-organisation of our 
educational system even during pre-indepéndence days, but a 
foreign administration found it too much of a task to put the 
tecommendations of these reports into practice. > 

With Independence, we have had to tackle more seriously 
the pressing problems of national educational reconstruction. À ` 
planned society needs planned education, and planned educ: 
tion needs, scientific guidance, for the existi 
and the educational system has to be bridged at all costs. The 
following problems especially, arising out of the lag existing bet- 
ween the school and the society, cry aloud’ for solution : 

School Problems: (1) Wide-spread scholastic backwardness 
and enormous wastage at all stages (2) Poor social 
(pupil-pupil, pupil-teacher, teacher-teacher, 
(3) Personal problems and frustrations ; emotio 
flicts, specially of adolescent 
delinquency. 

Social Problems: (1) 
ployment market—overwh 
categories of jobs, and a 


ct 
a 
ng gap between society 


relationsuips 
and teacher-Head) 
nal and mental con- 
pupils, resulting in indiscipline and 


is rapidly taking shape. 
A. scientific guidance service cannot be expected to solve once 
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and for all these and similar problems; it can only be expected 
to help towards their solution, and thus to promote the best 
interests both of the pupils and of society. It can also provide 
a link between the needs of the pupils and those of the society, 
and make them complementary to one another. Thus a guidance 
service is not only needed for the improvement of our schools, 
but also for the planned development of our society. 


Attempts at Developing a Guidance Service in | 
Our Country 


The scientific: guidance movement in India may be said ta 
have begun with attempts to develop Intelligence tésts. Scores 
of our young men having completed their studies in Education ` 
or Psychology in the U.K. and:the U.S.A. returned with great. faith” 
in the ability of intelligence tests to predict the future achieve- 
ments of children. Many of them began the adaptation of foreign 
tests or the construction of new tests for use in our country and 


«¡there was appreciable activity in this field in University Psychology 


Departments and Graduate Teachers” Training Colleges. 
In the meantime, because of the rapid increase in the number 
of educated unemployed, the need for»guidance began to be felt 


- at the University level; a few Universities established Guidance 


Bureaux to supply information about courses and careers to 
Students in order to lead them from more crowded avenues to less 
crowded ones in the fields of education and employment. This 
need was felt more keenly as the Universities began rapid diversi- - 
fication of their courses and the various avenues of employment 
became more specialised. 

The movement for mental measurement, coupled with am 
Over-competitive employment market; also set more enlightened 
Parents searching for the lines in which their children might score 
their best. In order to assist them the Calcutta University 
Psychology Department opened a Vocational Guidance Service, 
In which, against the payment of a small fee, it administered 
certain psychological tests to students, and tried to predict the 
Course of study or the vocation best suited to their abilities and 
aptitudes. Certain non-official bodies, such as tbe Parsee Pan- 
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chayet in Bombay, the Rotary Club, and the Y.M.C.A, also begar. 
pioneer work in another field of vocational guidance e.g. by 
publishing literature containing information about different types 
of courses and careers. But it was the Secondary Education Com- 
mission (1954) which really focused the nation's attention on 
guidance work at the pre-school level. Tt strongly advocated the 
establishment of a School Guidance Service, and connected the 
idea of vocational guidance with that of educational guidance. 
To develop the idea further, an All India Seminar on Educational 
and Vocational Guidance was held at the Central Institute of 
Education Delhi, at the initiative of the Institute, in March 1953. 
The second seminar on the same problem was held at the same 
place in November 1954, at which the third seminar was invited 


“and decided to form the All India Association of Educational 


and Vocational Guidance. P 
In the meantime, some of the State Education Departments | 


H a 2 LN 
had taken steps for the introduction of guidance work in schools NN 


The Bureau of Psychological Research was established at Allaha- . 


bad by the Government of U.P. in 1948, wit! 
lopment of psychological test 
as its principal aims. The Government of Bomb 


guidance movement. 
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The establishment of Multi-purpose schools gave additional 

ES E impetus to the school guidance movement. ‘They created the 

immediate problem of guiding pupils to the different "streams" 

available, on a. scientific basis, to avoid as much wastage as pos- 

8 sible. Scientific guidance is today considered to be a sine qua 

non for the realisation of the vital idea that education should 

be tailored to the interests, aptitudes and abilities of the pupils. 

Realising this fact, the Union Ministry of Education, convened 

an important seminar in 1956 of selected heads of Multi-purpose 

schools, Directors of "the Bureaux of Education, and 

other experts to consider the special problem of Guidance in 
Multi-purpose Schools. Thus a happy combination of expert ` 

" initiative and State patronage has already been secured for thu 

7 school guidance movement in this country. But, as it frequently 
'happens to all movements which endeavour to anticipate the, 

future, the majority of those who will be directly benefited from 

the movement (the pupils, the teachers, and the parents) do nob 

Seem to be ready to welcome it as yet. Considerable educative 

Propaganda of the right kind will be needed before they learn 

"to appreciate the immense benefit which is potential in the guid- 


ance service, 
" 


° 
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School -Guidance—What it Involves 


+ Let us now try to understand exactly what is meant by 
School guidance. School guidance, in a nutshell, endeavours to 
‘Provide educational and yocational guidance to pupils. As has 
been Stated before, educational guidance is not a new idea. Every 
planned educational activity in the school may be described as 
‘ducational guidance, guidance designed to help the pupils to 
develop in the desired manner, School-promotions, class lessons, 
drawing up the time-table, attempts at improving behaviour 
etc. can all be cited as examples of educational guidance activi- 
ties. In short guidance which aims to assist the physical, in- 
tellectual, emotional, moral and spiritual development of the 
educand may be defined as educational guidance. Such guid- 

ance has always been part of the work of good schools. The ` 


ie 
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ever, a new idea. Vocational guidance, considered by itself, aims 
at helping people to choose vocations best suited to their abili- 
ties, aptitudes, interests etc., to train for them, and to enter and 
progress in them. . 

Taken together, the overall aim of educational and vocational 
guidance may be defined as helping to promote the physical, in- 
tellectual, moral and Spiritual development of the educand, to 


prepare him for the vocation best suited to his abilities, aptitudes 


especially, vocational ac- 


tivities are of vital importance in the life of. an individual, hence 


as such, vocational guidance is ineff 
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that the scope of educational and vocational guidance is limited 
to guiding pupils towards making a choice between the different 
courses of studies ‘available to them. The concept of educational 
and vocational guidance should be broadened to also include 
help extended to pupils in fighting educational backwardness and 
problem behaviour. For example, if a particular line of studies 
is otherwise best suited to a pupil, but if he cannot pursue iti 
because of backwardness in a particular subject or because of 
certain emotional maladjustments, attempts should be made in, 
good time to remedy this unfortunate situation. To take a con- 
crete example, a pupil may rate potentially fairly high in num- 
“ber ability, his general intelligence may also be of a high order, 
yet he may not be found suitable for the science course because, ' 
for some reason or the other, he has become backward in mathe- 
matics ; again, though otherwise suitable, an individual, may not 
be able to take the medical course (which requires surgery) De-a 
cause of extreme nervousness. Such drawbacks, if detected im 
‘time and if suitable remedial measures are used, can be over- 
come, and the pupil enabled to pursue the career in which he 
scan most completely fulfil himself and be of greatest service to 
his fellows. Š i j 
Though educational and vocational guidance is being talked: 
of in our country mainly with reference to the Multipurpose 
school, no type of school can avoid the responsibility for its 
provision. In à national system of education, there cannot be 
different objectives for different types of school. Unilateral, bi- 
lateral and multipurpose schools must be considered as integral 
parts of one and the same system of education, for, unless there 
is sufficient mobility of pupils between them, the system of edu- 
cation which is being evolved could not claim to be a truly 
rational system of education. Whatever opportunities of diver- 
Sification we may be able to provide should, therefore, be con- 


X the pupils of the nation and net for 


sidered as opportunities fo 
those of particular schools. Hence the problem of guiding pupils 
to choose between diversified courses exists even in unilateral 


Schools. 
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Is Guidance a Luxury 2 


| oSingle-handed to change the existing. socia] Situation, it can make  ' 


Firstly, when job Opportunities are extremely limited, when 
the employment market is most competitive, is it Dot of no little 
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viduals and as present and future members of social groups. In- 
deed no plan for fie reorganisation of education in India can 
Succeed if the real needs of her youth continue to be neglected | 
in the future to the same extent to which they have been neglect- 
ed in the past. Few will deny that, to a greater or less extent, 
our schools have been sadly remiss in shouldering their responsi- 
bility to provide a comprehensive educational programme to meet 
‘the real needs of youth, both as individuals and as members of 
Society. When two or three out of every five children in the 
Primary school drop out before reaching Class IV ; when large 
numbers of those who go to High School drop by the wayside 
due to economic factors, lack of interest and ability, necessity to 
Conform to narrow academic patterns, adherence to rigid curri- ` 
culum, lack of individual guidance etc. and of those who stay — 
the full course over 50% fail to pass the School Final Examina: — 
tion, it is surely adequate proof that the real and significant needs T (DS 
Of youth are not beifig met in the nation's schools. els MR 
— Such needs are of two kinds. There are the common needs ^ 
to develop a well-rounded personality and many-sided interests, ho 
“to become good citizens, to lead healthy and productive lives, to 


bo prepared to earn a good living, and lead a good life etc. " 
And, over and aboye these, there are special needs, created by — — 
Individual differences between youth—differences in intelligence, 


ability and aptitudes, in occupational interests, attitudes and 
points of view, in caste, creed and family background, in social rw 
and economic family circumstances, in physical and mental health, 
€motional stability and moral stature, and in vocational ambitions. [A 
A good educational system must cater not only for the common: . 
needs of its pupils, but also for each pupil's special needs, if he 
9r she is to develop as a well-integrated personality and to be, suc- 
cessful: at school and in later life. School guidance has a parti- y 
Cularly important role to play in this respect. Some of these i 
Special needs, which are of particular interest from the guidance 
Point of view, are listed below: — 2 
1. Every pupil needs an adequate period of schooling and y 
an education tailored: to his special abilities and interests ` ` 
so. that he may achieve a satisfying measure of success at — 
; school and not be subjected to repeated failure and frus- 
. tration. ; : 
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2. Every pupil needs heip either in overcoming individual 
handicaps and limitations or in facing up to and learn- 
ing to live with them. He needs to be helped to discover 
and develop his special talents, recognise his limitations 
and, in the light of them, to choose an educational pro- 
gramme suited to his abilities and aptitudes which will 
in turn lead to a suitable vocation on leaving school. 

3. Every pupil needs an opportunity at school to start think- 
ing seriously about his vocation and to start a long term 
preparation for it, and he needs every assistance to follow 
it on leaving school. 

4. Every pupil needs to be hetped in acquiring the difficult 
and complex art of living in harmony with himself and 
with his fellow men, whether they be his companions or 
persons older or younger than ‘himself, whether they be 
superiors or inferiors, relatives, friends or enemies. 


n 5. Every youth needs special help in adjusting to the strains 


and stresses of adolescence, and to make the difficult 
transition from adolescence to maturity as painlessly as 
possible. f 

6. Every youth needs special help in assisting him; to analyse. 
and understand himself as a person, for, without such self- 
knowledge, no progress is possible. 

Are our schools meeting these, and many other similar special 
needs of youth? Some schools are to some ‘extent ; the majorit, 
have a long way to go before they can really claim to Secrest 
these needs with any degree of success or efficacy. d 

ft is in this vital area of human needs that the Guidanc 
Service in a school will have a specially important role to pla s 
for any guidance programme worth the name will be s ny 
concerned with such human needs. The responsibility QUE d 
vouring to meet these special needs must rest with both the i3 
ents and the schools; and in the schools the entire staff enr 
the Head, must co-operate in the endeavour to do EN x 
through the guidance programme, and trained guidance b a 
especially, that the leadership and expert assistance will b p 
vided to meet the special needs of youth, while the schol ae 
culum and methods of teaching, and general aspects of sch Nes 2 
can be used to satisfy the needs which all young people WE . 
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common. The nation's schools in a welfare, democratic state 
like ours, have the inescapable duty of setting up, as soon as 
possible, adequate guidance programmes so that they may res- 
pond much more fully and satisfactorily to the varying needs, 
interests, aptitudes and abilities of their pupils in the future than 
they have done in the past. 


CHAPTER 2 . 1 
DIFFICULTIES IN SETTING UP A GUIDANCE 
PROGRAMME IN Our Scuoors 


Every Secondary school in India has the responsibility to 
provide a comprehensive programme of educational and voca- 
tional guidance for all its students during the period of their 
education in the school, and for as long after they leave school 
as may be necessary and feasible. The urgent need for provid- 
ing such guidance to boys and girls in our Secondary schools 
has been underlined in the previous chapter, and there are wel- 
come signs that a clear realisation by educational administrators, 
heads and teachers of their inescapable obligation to provide 
basic guidance programmes for all the pupiis under their charge, 
will not be long delayed. 

But many serious obstacles and difficulties still exist, and 
will have to be overcome before basic guidance programmes in. 
Secondary schools in India become the rule rather than the'excep- 
tion. In this Chapter we will examine a few of the more serious 
of these difficulties, and suggest tentative solutions. 

Guidance is one aspect of the wider problem of the educa- 
tion of the whole child, and, as such, the development of basic 
guidance programmes in our shools is dependent, to a large ex- 
tent, on the solution of educational problems of a more general 
character. 

This is neither the time nor the place to attempt to cover 
exhaustively the general educational obstacles that retard and 
restrict the development of adequate guidance Services in Secon- 
dary schools in India. But-it is perhaps, pertinent, to highlight 
a few of the more significant, 


Administrative Obstacles 


In general the very structure of the educational System in 
India, especially at the State level, is in conflict With the basic 


principles underlying guidance. ^ Excessive centralization and an. b 
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authoritarian line-and-staff administrative set up, both atthe State 
- and the school level, hardly provides the ideal psychological 
1. climate for the healthy growth of guidance services. The autho- - 
xitarian frame and temper of actual school administration in’ 
India influences all aspects ofeducation: it finds expression, inter 
alia, in an overemphasis on formal, externally imposed discipline; 
in traditional methods of teaching where the teacher teaches and ' 
the children are passive recipients; in the teaching of subject- 
matter which the teacher considers important, rather than in the 
development of the pupils’ abilities and aptitudes; on the coach- 
ing of students for public examinations, rather than their prepara- 


tion for the battle of life! -Guidance is essentially a personal iz 
service in which human relationships are of primary importance. 
Unless and until the entire network of human relationships bet- |. 


ween superiors and subordinates, between Directors of Education “a 
and the Inspectorate, between the Inspectorate an the Heads ofn 
Schools, between the Heads and their assistant staff, and 1 
between teachers, children, and parents is made less Bureau- 
cratic, rigid, and impersonal; unless, in short, the. entire educa- 
tional system at all levels is humanised, the seeds of guidance = 


will be planted" on stony ground, and will languish and die. DU 
Obstacles in Schools ENS UU 

/ š I 

? ' E 

Rigid syllabuses, over-emphasis on external examinations, f 
overcrowded classes, low-paid teachers are factors which interfere p 
With successful guidance work in school. Moreover, guidance ub 


Cannot be a success unless appropriate activities are introduced 
in schools to develop the interests of pupils (Hobbies, Clubs, 7 
Visits to places of employment etc.). Guidance activities (e.g. 
“career talks) also demand certain hours from the school time- 
table. These conflict with the demands of overcrowded curri- Y 
cula, rigid syllabuses and external examinations. Heads and Y 
s teachers are most reluctant to reorient the school activities and 
provide time for guidance activities within the Time-table. Again 0 
Overcrowded classes interfere with the development of intimate 
personal relationships between teachers and the pupils; in them 

Such relationships become formal and unsatisfactory, whereas ` 


y 
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successfur guidance depends upon happy | personal relationships 
between teachers and pupils. Further, guidance | work cannot 
Succeed unless the school and the pupils are the main centre. of 
interest of the teacher. Ag things stand in our country many 


extra work ; often they also lack the devotion and Spirit of service 


? "Teachers Resistance to Guidance 


e 
Considering the above circumstances, we Should not be sur- 


and other similar causes ; it reveals itself in such commonly heard 
verbal comments as the following: — 

" Our classes are so large that we do not have the time to 
be concerned with the individual." 


“We have been doing guidance for years Without boasting 
about it.” " TORE 
“ Guidance may be all right in the UK. & U.S.A., but it is 
a luxury in India for we have neither the time, nor the ability, 
nor the money for it.” : 
“The parents far from helping us will Oppose and Neutralisa 
our efforts.” 
There is an element of truth in all 


: these Statements. but a 
closer examination will reveal that they 


are, for the most part, 
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due to the lack of dynamism and faith in their work, whith teach- £ 
| ers in our coimtry'«develop because of the social, economic and 

x School situation in which they have to live and work. To rescue 

. the teachers from ‘such negative attitudes of mind is largely the 
responsibility of society, and has to be done for the sake of 
future generations. Along with this there should be a direct ap- 
proach to tackle the problem. psychologically and educationally. 
The struggle to make the Heads and teachers guidance-conscious 
Will be a long and uphill one ; but it must be systematically and 
Telentlessly pursued till the victory is won. 


Parental Blocks + 


Schools are, or should be, community institutions; without 
the wholehearted co-operation of parents and the community at. 
large, much of the good they are attempting to do will be undone. * 
"This is especially true of an essentially personal service like edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. Most Indian parents have no 
clear conception of what vocational guidance aims to do; they 
tend to be indifferent, apathetic or hostile towards it, because they. 
feel it might interfere with what they consider to be their parental 
right, to choose the vocation their children should follow. Parents 
¿Must be educated to realize that any “direction” of the children, — 
either by the School authorities or themselves, is equally wrong ; 
they must be convinced that self choice of a vocation is an edu- 
K cational “right” of every boy and girl, and that unless this 
Í - Tight is acknowledged, in practice as well as in theory, any 
attempt. at providing effective guidance in the schools will be 
Still-born. The general public also approach this problem with 
their usual mixture of ignorance and cynicism, and guidance is 
ridiculed as another expensive fad imported from the West. They 
ve to be educated to its necessity and value in our social 
Set up, , 


Technical Obstacles 


Besides the general problems indicated above, there are many 
technical problems directly associated with the guidance pro- 
2 Li 
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gramme." Among some of the most pressing that will have to 


be solved before an adequate guidance progránme can be esta- 
blished are the following: — E 


The development of guidance programmes in schools in India $ | 
is severely handicapped because many of the necessary tools and 
materials necessary for carrying them out are not yet in existence. 

To give one example, a variety of reliable tests (Intelligence. and’ 
aptitude tests of attainments, personality tests ete.) in various 
areas is still not available. It is true that Central and State L 

“Educational and Vocational Guidance Bureaux, University Depart- r 
ments of Psychology. Teachers Training institutions and indivi- j 
dual research workers have been on the task for some time now ; 

* sill there are not many tests with either reliability and validity ` 
fairly established, and norms properly determined. Further, ` 
the practice of maintaining Cumulative Record Cards, which 

are considered as another of the important guidance 

tools, does not exist in the majority of schools. And, 


adequate 


careers, 
_ For though valuable pioneering work in this direction has, 
been done by the Directorate of Resettlement and Employment 


in New Delhi (now the Ministry of Labour), one or two of the 
uidance Bureaux, the Rotary 
, and various Commercial or- 
ganisations of one kind or another, well designed occupational and ` 


educational information suitable for use in the schools is “sadly . 
lacking. ve 


However, it is encouraging to think that though we may not 
have adequate tools at the moment, they are well in the way of ` 
Preparation, and, within a reasonable time, guidance workers may ` 


expect to be provided with better tools to do their work moje > 
satisfactorily. Q i 


Over-emphasis on book-work and lack of appropriate 
co-curricular activities in our schools to cater for ‘and I 
develop the interests and apitudes of pupils is another major 
obstacle to satisfactory guidance work. Observation of the pupils ` 

TONAN = can in y e i ti ; 

SES SRN thee ae tive us more dependable 


than psychological tests, how- J 
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ever carefully standardised. Again, interests and aptitudes of 
pupils are not only* manifested, but also developed through ap- 
Propriate curricular activities. Greater attention has to be 
devoted to curricular modification and to the introduction of new 
types of co-curricular activities in our schools, if success in guid- 
ance work is to be facilitated. Finally, guidance work at school 
has to be pursued through other agencies such as Youth Employ- 
"ment Bureaux even after the child has left the school. 


Trained Personnel Shortages 
i 
Shortage of adequately qualified guidance personnel is likely X 
for a long time to remain a major obstacle to successful guidance 
Work in our country. The classroom teacher is the backbone of de 
the guidance programme, hence in his -professional preparation 
he should be acquainted with the general principles and the. essen- 
tia] techniques for the work. But unfortunately the majority of 
| Our teachers Training Institutions have not as yet risen to the 
Oecasion, for in their training programmes they tend to pay little — 
attention to guidance, and. to emphasise! subject matter, contents, 
and methods of teaching at the expense of selected experiences 
in Psychology, aimed at understanding the individual pupil, which 
would be of great value for later guidance work. It is true that 
“every Training College or Department provides a compulsory ~ 
course in Educational Psychology for its students, but the con- 
tent of such courses frequently tends to be out of date and in- 
Adequate, and their translation into practical classroom applica- 
tion leaves much to be desired. Guidance will advance in direct 
Proportion to the progress which is made in stimulating teachers ` 
to Educate the whole child, and to recognize this as the major 
Purpose of education. Besides the classroom teachers, specially 
À trained teachers (Teacher-Counsellors) are essential for guidance 
= Werk ; special training courses have to be provided for them. It 
ds encouraging to note that the Central and State Bureaux have 
already undertaken the task. But there should be a definite 
Scheme drawn up by every state Department of Education to ex- 
Pedite the work and to ensure the supply of at least one Teacher- 
Š Counsellor to every High school within a reasonable time. In 
*2 ^ ~ 


are considered as another 
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gramme. " Among some of the most pressing that will have to 
be solved before an adequate guidance prográmme can be esta- 
blished are the following :— 

The development of 
is severely handicapped because man 


aptitude tests of attainments, 
areas is still not available. 


ing Cumulative Record Cards, which 


of the important guidance 
in the Majority of Schools. And, 


adequate 


tools, does not exist 


Pes, 41 8 reasonable time, uidance workers may. 
expect to be provided wi 3 
satisfactorily. P 
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ever carefully stamdardised. Again, interests and aptitudes of 
pupils are not only* manifested, but also developed through ap- 
propriate curricular activities. Greater attention has to be 
devoted to curricular modification and to the introduction of new 
types of co-curricular activities in our schools, if success in guid- 
ánce work is to be facilitated. Finally, guidance work at school 
has to bs pursued through other agencies such as Youth Employ- 
-ment Bureaux even after the child has left the school. 


Trained Personnel Shortages 


Shortage of adequately qualified guidance personnel is likely —.— 

- for a long time to remain a major obstacle to successful guidance 
Work in our country. The classroom teacher is the backbone of + 
the guidance programme, hence in his professional preparation 
he should be acquainted with the general principles and the. essen- 
tial techniques for the work. But unfortunately the majority of 

| eur teachers Training Institutions have not as yet risen to the — 
Ocasion, for in their training programmes they tend to pay little —' 
attention to guidance, and. to emphasise! subject matter, contents, 
and methods of teaching at the expense of selected experiences 

in psychology, aimed at understanding the individual pupil, which 
Would be of great value for later guidance work. 1t is true that 
Every Training College or Department provides a compulsory ` 
Course in Educational Psychology for its students, but the con- 
tent of such courses frequently tends to be out of date and in- 

-. Adequate, and their translation into practical classroom applica- 
lion leaves much to be desired. Guidance will advance in direct 
Proportion to the progress which is made in stimulating teachers 
to éducate the whole child, and to recognize this as the major 
Purpose of education. Besides the classroom teachers, specially 

: trained teachers (Teacher-Counsellors) are essential for guidance 

Work; special training courses have to be provided for them. It 
18 encouraging to note that the Central and State Bureaux have 
already undertaken the task. But there should be a definite 
Scheme drawn up by every state Department of Education to ex- 

__ Pedite the work and to ensure the supply of at least one Teacher- 

Counsellor to every High school within a reasonable time. In 
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addition to the Teacher-Counsellors, there .should be another 
category of school guidance workers—Guidance Consultants— 
they should be Specialists, available for consultation and help to > 
Teacher-Counsellors (a group of schools may have one such ex- 
pert). The training of such workers has not as yet been taken 
up in many States. University Departments of Education and 
Psychology, Teachers Training Colleges, and the Central and State 
Bureaux should take up the work at the earliest possible moment. . 


. 


Other Handicaps 


Another handicap to guidance work is the absence of a satis- 

factory relationship between the teachers and the parents. Reports 

y and records are of course maintained in many schools, and sent e 
out regularly to parents, but they are seldom designed for the 
purpose of studying and knowing the pupil, and are records of 
achievement rather than of abilities, potentialities and personality 
traits. : 

Personal conferences are seldom held; if they are, they are 
usually of an unpleasant character, involving breaches of disci- 
pline, and tend to be head or teacher-dominated. Most schools 
consider their work complete when they have helped a boy or girl 
to pass his school-leaving examination, and provide little or no 
guidance as to the student's future which they consider to be 
entirely a parental responsibility. Further, schools rarely or 
never assume any responsibility for placement, and follow-up ser- 
vices do not exist. Hence much spadework will have to be done 
in the schools before the foundation of a minimum guidance 
programme can be laid. 


Post-School Deficiencies 


Last of all, the guidance work begun at school has to be 
continued even after the child has left the school. The youth of 
the nation are its most precious asset. In India unfortunately 
our young people are sadly neglected to a marked extent in the 
schools, but still more once they leave school. Agencies such as 
Youth Employment Bureaux, Youth Clubs, Community Centres; 

o 
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é 
and similar social service agencies, which should be freely avail- 
able to help young péople who have left school to find their feet 
in the world, are either non-existent, or, if they do exist, their 
efforts are too uncoordinated, diffused and ineffective to serve 
youth steadily and effectively. The lack of coordination and in- 
tegration of community resources in the service of Youth is.a 
major guidance problem which will have to be solved before 
guidance can be fully effective in providing for young people, 
about to leave school, a bridge between the sheltered world of 
the school and the complex “adult, work-a-day world outside the 
school walls. o is 
The list of obstacles tabulated above, though staggering, 
Should not be disheartening. True, difficulties exist that hinder 
the development of an adequate guidance programme in Indian 
Schools ; yet many recent developments in this relatively new edu- 
cational field hold fair promise for the future, if conditions permit 
them to take root, grow and branch out throughout the country. 


$ Grounds for Hope 


There has been a great deal of enthusiasm for educational 
and vocational guidance since Independénce, and the Guidance 
Movement: has gone from strength to strength. The Secondary 
Education Commission devoted a whole chapter of its forward- 
looking Report to the principles and practices underlying a sound 
Guidance programme, which the Commission considered basic 
to the future progress and development of Secondary Education 
in India. Largely as results of its recommendations a Central 
Bureau of Educational and of Vocational Guidance, and several 
Staté Bureaux of Vocational Guidance have been set up, which 


have, in the short period of their existence, carried out much 


ms 
ü 


valuable pioneering work. 

Slowly but steadily an active interest in guidance is develop- 
mg not only among educational administrators, Heads and tea- 
chers, but even among parents and guardians and the commu- 
nity at large, 

Evidence of this growing interest is reflected in the fact that 


Popular articles on various aspects of guidance frequently appear 


> 
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in widely circulated newspapers and magazines, and problems 
related to guidance are current topics of discussion in many pro- 
fessional and lay discussion groups. ° 

All these factors are helping, in terms of military strategy, 
to “soften-up” the ground in preparation for the main attack to 
win over the country as a whole to a clear realisation of tha 
urgent necessity of guidance. That attack is already under way. 
but in view of the present authoritarian administrative set-up, 
and of the persistence of outworn educational traditions, the 
struggle is likely to be a long and protracted one. Yet, as indi- 
cated earlier, there are favourable factors, the most favourable 
of which is the undoubted fact that the number of administrators, 
heads, teachers and parents who have a clear understanding and 
conviction about the importance of guidance is clearly increasing, Š i 


Suggested Remedies " 


It remains for us to suggest some measures that will help ta 
overcome, or at least minimise, existing obstacles to the rapid 
spread of the guidance movement which have been indicated 
earlier in this chapter. š " 


Ten-point Programme for Guidance Work 


The development of the guidance programme must be attack- ` 
ed at different points. There is no single starting place, and the, 
road ahead is long. The Ten-Point programme outlined below 
is framed within this setting. 

1. The task of "selling" guidance must continue and.be in- 
tensified: Many seeds have been sown. The first tender shoots 
that have emerged must be nourished and helped to grow into 
healthy plants. It is recommended that the procedures that‘have ` 
been used in the past, as well as those now in operation, becon- ` 
tinued for this purpose. They involve the strengthening and ex- ` 
tension of the work of the existing Educational and Vocational: 
Guidance Bureaux, and starting of new ones in States which have 
not yet set up such a Bureau; the Stepping up of research to 
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Provide the necessary tools and materials for guidance ; the hold- 
ing of extended and short courses in guidance principles and 
techniques for Heads and teachers: the initiation and develop- 
ment of pilot guidance projects in selected schools; the mobilisa- 
tion of the Press, Radio and other effective means of mass pro- 
paganda to make parents and guardians and the country as a 
Whole guidance-conscious. . 
2. More social-service agencies such as Youth Employment 
Bureaux, on the model of those which function so effectively in . 
the U.K. and on the continent set up by the State and ` 
Voluntary agencies, and Youth Clubs and Community Centres in 
Villages and towns, providing wholesome recreation and further 
education -and training for post-school youth, must be started ; 
and the existing agencies Serving youth must be more effectively 
co-ordinated and utilised. The very nature of the guidance pro- | 
gramme demands the effective7utilisation of all community agen- 
cies that can contribute to the needs and the service of youth. 
One of the major reasons why the existing community agencies 
Serving youth in India cannot make a really effective contribu- 
tion is because they lack trained, devoted personnel, and are cut 
“off and isolated from one another. It is strongly recommended 
that every State should appoint a special senior officer-in the 
Education Directorate whose major résponsibility will be the 
Welfare of Youth. It will be his responsibility to initiate suitable 
Training Courses for Youth Welfare workers of all kinds, and to 
: bring together representatives of all the agencies working for youth 
(the Employment Bureau, the Schools, Social Welfare agencies 
of all kinds etc. and co-ordinate and integrate their work and 
activities so that the maximum effectiveness results, ° 
3. An extended, in-service education and training in 
Buidance principles and techniques must be provided by Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureaux to selected Heads and teachers from 
4 . €o-operating schools all over India, and suitable compulsory basic 
. Coufses in guidance must be immediately incorporated as an in- 
tegral part of the training given to all intending teachers, especi- 
ally at the secondary level. There now exists in every State a 
Small group of administrators, Heads and teachers who hold the 
Conviction that’ guidance pro rai are “essential. In many 


Cases they are attempting/‘to start Buidance work on a small 
E n 3 Š 
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scale in their respective schools, but, becausg.they lack sufficient 
background, experience, and training, it is Tikely that they will 
not be very successful, and it is conceiveable that. inevitable frus- 
trations may result in the abandonment of their promising ven- 
tures into this new field. It is essential that the number of per- 
sons equipped with a basic knowledge of guidance techniques 
and practices be rapidly increased to break down the sense of 


-“solation of the present pioneers in the schools, and that advanced 


courses be provided for these pioneers so that they may be better 
equipped to carry to a successful conelusion the vitally important 
work they have undertaken. ^, ! 
4. Individual schools must be educated to assume respon- 
sibility for developing minimum guidance programmes. While 
State Vocational Guidance Bureaux will be available to help 
the schools, School authorities should realise that they must 
shoulder the primary responsibility for developing their own 
guidance programmes, within the frameWork of their capacity 
to do so. i 
From the point of view of guidance, schools in India may 
be divided into two categories. One category consists of those 
schools where guidance is unknown, and perhaps unwanted. This: 
category comprises the majority of schools. The second category 
comprises schools which have a partially trained Teacher Coun- 
sellor on the staff, and which have a real interest in, and some - 
knowledge of and conviction about guidance and its role in the `` 
school. i š 
In relation to the first category of schools it is recommended 
that persistent attention be given to convincing them of the neces- 
sity and urgency of guidance. This is the first step to be taken 
with regard to such schools. With regard to the second cate- 
gory it is recommended that with the help of Guidarce Con- 
sultants and other experts from. the Vocational Guidance Bureaux 
and University Departments of Education, such ‘schools should 
be encouraged to appraise their own situation carefully and“ob- 
jectively, and, in the light of their own strengths and weaknesses, 
set about building up effective minimum guidance programmes. 
The content of such a programme, and the steps that should be 
taken towards building it up in schools will be explored in 
detail in a later chanter. ` 


Pu. 
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5. Objective, tests that are now available should be used 
where feasible, and the V. G. Bureaux and University Depart- 
'ments of Education should step up their programme of providing 
at least such minimum tests as are absolutely essential for a 
basic guidance programmes in schools, specially verbal and non- 
verbal intelligence tests and tests to measure special aptitudes 
and interests. Where standardised tests of intelligence, achieve- 
ment, and personality have been constructed in various States, 
every effort should be made to acquaint schools with such tests, 
and every encouragement,and assistance given to them to make 
an effective use of them. It is realised that the widespread use 
of such tests will be hampefed*by the lack of personnel trained 
to administer, and more especially interpret them. The adminis- 
tration of tests requires some basic expert knowledge, but it should 
not be difficult for Vocational Guidance Bureaux and University 
Departments of Education te effectively train a teacher or few» 
teachers in each scheol in the essentials of test administration ; 
the interpretation of test results should be left to trained Teacher 
Counsellors and the Guidance Consultants from «he Vocational 
Guidance Bureaux working im close co-operation. It is true that, 
as with any tests, those developed at various State Vocational 
Guidance Bureaux, require continuous refinement before they can 
become completely valid and reliable testing instruments. How- 
ever, the actual use of tests by the schools must begin sometime, 
and it is felt that many in existence could and should be used 
immediately without waiting for further refinement to take place. 
Refinement may be carried on simultaneously with continuous 
use. The precise way in which such tests should be used to be most 
effective, and their many limitations, will be dealt with further in 
the book. "There is, finally, a need for the All India Association 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance to co-ordinate research 

. activities which have a direct bearing on the formation of suitable 
„tools for guidance to prevent duplication and overlapping. 
= 6. Cumulative Records should be speedily introduced into 
, all secondary schools, for, without them, no real guidance is pos- 
Sible. Vocational Guidance Bureaux should help the schools to 
draw up adequate Cumulative Record Cards, and provide practi- 
Cal, on-the-spot guidance assistance in their proper maintenance 
and use. ? 
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7. Guidance materials need to be provided on a more ade- 
quate and functional scale. There is a definite lack of guidance 
materials suitable either for use in the School or in the Teacher 3 
Education institutions, Ways and means of providing such mate- —— 
rials, as soon as possible, must be found, and the activities of 
all bodies busy with this task should be co-ordinated so that there 
will be no unnecessary duplication and overlapping. Š 

8. Existing and future Vocational Guidance Bureaux 
Should widen the scope of their activities, and should be given 
the necessary encouragement, staffing and finance to enable them 
to doso. At the present time most Vocational Guidance Bureaux f 
are concerned primarily with the Construction and standardisa- 
tion of tests, and training of guidance personnel. "They should 
continue this good work, but should in addition provide descrip- 
tive occupational and educational information, and individual 

and group counselling ; they should: further organise regular basic 
and advanced in-service training programmes in guidance, and 
act as focal, energising and resource centres for guidance activi- 
ties in the State. The matter is dealt with more fully in a later 
Chapter. " 

9. Schools should maintain contact with, and provide gui- 
dance services to former pupils. Such guidance is essential if 
such pupils are to bridge successfully the gap between school and 
work, and adjust themselves to life speedily and effectively and 
with the minimum of frustration, heart-break and failure. 

10. Schools must, in and out of season, use all their ener- 
gies to win and hold the active support of parents, guardians, 
employers and the community at large for the guidance pro- 
gramme, for, without this active co-operation, little good will . 
come from even the most elaborate School guidance programme. 

Thesc are the minimum measures that Should be taken 4o 
overcome existing difficulties that retard the establishment of 
guidance as an integral part of the educational set-up in High 

"Schools in India. If a start is made to implement these and othar 
measures outlined in this book, the guidance movement will take 
firm root in India, and in time blossom and yield abundant fruit. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Tue ORGANISATION OF AN EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE 
SERVICE IN ÍNDIA 
8 
Under the Constitution, education is a State subject, henca | 
the provision and organisation of an effective guidance service 
will inevitably be conditioned, to a large extent, by the existing 
pattern of educational administration which is fairly uniform in 
most States in India. This pattérn, which tends to be excessively _ 
rigid, centralised, bureaucratic and impersonal, is far from ideal ` 
from the. guidance view point; however, since there appears little 
. likelihood that it will in the near future be scrapped or radically 
transformed, we must, perforée, accept it, and plan as effective a 
Buidance service as i$ possible within the limitations of the exist- 
ing system of educational administration. 
The organisation of the guidance service in à State Hoal 
bo at two levels, the Administrative and the Technical. 
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The Role of the Administration in Guidance 


The present system of educational administration obtaining 
in the constituent States in India casts upon the administrators 
Who man the various rungs of the administrative hierarchy certain 
inescapable obligations with regard to the establishment and effec- 
tive working of guidance programmes in the secondary schools J 
under their jurisdiction. 1 

° At the apex of the State educational structure stands the 1 
Director of Public Instruction or Director of Education, assisted % 
by a number of Asstt. or Deputy Directors, usually in charge of 
Special areas of education, who establish direct administrative ` 
Contact with the Heads of Schools through District Inspectors; 
and other members of the Inspectorate. Unless all these admi- 
nistrative officers, the Directorate, the Inspectorate, and the Heads 
are convinced of the vital importance of educational and voca- 
. tional Buidance, animated by a common philosophy of guidance, 
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in broad agreement about the best methods to implement it, and 
prepared to work together in close co-operation and harmony to 
achieve common objectives, it is unlikely that guidance in India 
will make any real headway. What is of cardinal importance in 
the guidance field is the human factor, the nature and pattern 
of the relationships existing between the various administrative 
officers concerned with making the guidance service work at the 
school level. Guidance is fundamentally a personal, human 
service, and unless the existing bureaucratic, authoritarian set- 
up is democratised and humanized, and red-tape reduced to a 
minimum, progress will exist only on paper, or will be slow and 
halting. To quote the Ford Foundation International Committee 
Report, “Changes and improvements in the machinary of admi- 
nistration, important as they are, will lose much of their value 
unless the spirit of administration also undergoes a change. If 

"the administrator does not look, upon his work more as a 
matter of human relationships than as a mechanical application 
of rules, teachers will find it extremely difficult to do their job 
in transforming their schools.” 

On the Director of Education and the senior officials of the 
Directorate falls the overall responsibility for laying sound 
foundations for the establishment and spread of the guidance 
movement in the State. Theirs must be the task of drawing up 
a suitable blue-print with this and in view, and of convincing the 
Education Department and Legislature of the State to furnish 

- the moral and financial support necessary to translate this blue- 
print into reality. š 

It is highly desirable that at the top administrative level, a 
Senior Education Officer of the status of a Deputy Director or 
Chief Inspector should be entrusted with the immediate responsi- 
bility for the establishment, supervision and development ¿of gui- 
dance in the State. o 


The Guidance Role of the Inspectorate 


It would be ideal if, in addition to the above officer, there 
could be a number of Consultants or Advisers to the High Schools 
of the State with regard to their guidance programmes. But 
since, in the light of our limited financial resources, this does 
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not seem immediately possible, and, further, since suĉh a move 
is hardly likely to: be welcomed by the regular Inspectorate, the 
next best thing is for this Inspectorate! to. be entrusted with this 
additional responsibility. The relative success or failure of the 
guidance programme at the school level will depend in no small 
measure on the enthusiasm, skill and vision of the Inspectorate. 
By pioneering this new idea in the schools under their jurisdiction, 
by their encouragement and guidance, by carrying the fruits of 
experience from one school to another, by being a stimulus 
rather than a drag on the Heads of the schools, by acting as 
guidance missionaries and as resource persons, the members of 
the Inspectorate can play a‘vefy real and positive role in making 
guidance a reality in the schools under their jurisdiction. E 
š Before they can be in a position to make their own indivi- 
dual contribution to the establishment and spread of the guid- 
ance movement in the States, however, it is essential that they 
be given short inteasive courses as to how they can best fulfil 
their guidance functions and responsibilities ; if this is not dona 
it may be a case of the blind leading the blind» for, at present, 
» most Inspectors lack sufficient knowledge of guidance to enable 
them to play the significant role outlined above. 


z 


The State Bureau of Educational.and Vocational eE 
Guidance 


‘The actual working of guidance service in a State will have 
to be organised at various levels. At the State level, constituting 
the apex, the nerve centre, the energising and co-ordinating force, 
should be the State Bureau of Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance. Generously staffed arid financed it should be respon- 
Sible, under the direct supervision of the Directorate, for the over- 
all organisation, co-ordination and spread of the guidance move- ; 
ment in the State. The Bureau will have a multiplicity of func- 
tions and responsibilities. > 

(1) It will plan, initiate and guide the development of guidance — 
Programmes in the secondary schools in the State, and co-ordinate 
the work of the schools and the regional bureaux. 

(2) With this end in view it should provide long and 
short term basic courses and Refresher Courses for the 
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training or Administrators, Guidance Consultants, Teacher Coun- 


sellors, Headmasters and Classroom teachers in the basic theory 


and practice of educational and vocational guidance and 
counselling. 


ed tests and questionaires, Cumulative Record Cards, 
tions on courses and careers etc, 
š (4) The Bureau should open a Child Guidance Clinic and 
Psychiatric Centre for children who need special attention and 
remedial treatment of one kind or another. 


other State Bureaux to prevent overlapping and wastage. 
In short, tke State Bureau will be both the hub and the fly- 


Regional Bureaux 


In most States in India, besides the State Bureau, it will also 
be necessary to establish small, efficient regional bureaux of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance and counselling, which, inspir- 


and functions of the State Bureau. Such regional bureaux will 
co-ordinate guidance work in a small area, offer assistance.to all 
schools in the region in their guidance work, and carry on te- 
Search in co-operation with the State Bureau. 


Guidance in Schools 


The State Bureau and regional bureaux have an important 
tole to play in the planning and running of an effective guidance: 


service in a State; the ultimate responsibility for making the ser- 
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e 
vice work, howewgr, rests with the schools themselves. The 
State- and regional bureaux will help to plan the work to be 
done, spark the movement, and provide the tools; it will be up. 
to the School authorities to finish the job. The touchstone of 
.an.effective guidance service is not, therefore, to be sought at 
the State or regional bureau level, but at the school level; it 


is to be sought in the Secondary schools where the struggle to ` 
establish an adequate guidance service in a State will be won 
or lost. The organisation of the Guidance Service in the school ` 


Should rest with a School Guidance Committee of which the 


Headmaster may be the Chairman, representatives of parents and ` 
teachers may be members, and the Teacher-Counsellor may be. ` 


the Secretary. 


ie] The Heads and Guidance Memo 


The Directorat® may plan and provide the means, the Ins- 
pectorate inspire and guide, the State and regional bureaux pro- 
vide training experts and advice, but the key®persons in the 

»administrative set-up in so far as guidance of a school level is 
concerned are the Heads of Schools. The Head of a school must 
Shoulder the main burden of establishing the School guidance 


programme, on him, at the school levél, must of necessity fall the = 


'overriding responsibility of establishing and running the school 
with the co-operation of members of his staff, and the parents 
and guardians. If the Head is active, knowledgeable and enthu- 
siastic, the success of the school guidance programme may be 
taken for granted ; if he is not, it will be.still-born. 
In the establishment of an adequate School Guidance Service 
the Inspectorate and the Bureau experts, the Teacher Counsellor, 
Class Teachers and the parents and guardians all have indi- 
vidual, important, and responsible Toles to play: the Head is 
the co-ordinating and cementing factor that integrates these 
iverse but functional elements into a unified whole. He is the 
determining factor in the guidance set-up at the School level. 
Guidance in the specialist, technical sense of the term is not, 
as we have pointed out before, synonymous with education; it 
is but a part, though an important and integral part, of the 


Ac “Whole, It is therefore essential that the whole be sound, if the ` 
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part is to function effectively, for, if an organism or a part of 
it is diseased, it will effect the proper functioning of the other 
parts. Similarly if the educational organism, of which guidance 
forms a functional part, is diseased, the guidance programme is 
bound to be adversely affected. The guidance movement can- 
not or will not take firm root and flourish, if, as stressed 'ear- 
lier, the pattern, of educational administration and the educational 
philosophy and objectives of the State education system are such 
as to create an atmosphere and a climate of opinion indifferent 
or hostile to the healthy growth of the guidance idea. This is 
equally true at the Schoo] level. No guidance programme, how- 
ever well conceived and led, can succeed in or compensate for 
serious flaws and inadequacies in the total school programme-— 
for an excessively authoritarian pattern of School administration 
or unhealthy Head-staff-pupil relationships; for an overcrowd- 
‘ed school and overworked staff; for inadequate or undiversified 
curricular and co-curricular offerings ; or for'the the type of regi- 
mented school discipilne that breeds maladjustments and frusta- 
tions, which no guidance, however skilful, can eradicate, because 
the root causes for their appearance and irritation still exist. 

The Head, therefore, has the obligation of creating an ins- 
tructional, educational and human framework, and a school ethos 
and climate of opinion in which the seeds of the school guidance 
programme can take root, flourish and yield fruit, if not a hun- 
dred fold, then at least sixty or thirty fold. He also has the 
responsibility, which he shares with the Teacher Counsellor, for 
the proper planning, establishment and carrying out of the school 
guidance programme. 

How far should the Head actively participate in the guid- 
ance programme? Should he, for instance, take upon himself the 
role of Teacher-Counsellor, or content himself with general Super 
vision and help? What are the specific guidance functions and 
responsibilities of the Head, and how can he best fulfil them? 
Do Heads need special training for guidance, and where and 
how should this specialised training be given? These are a few 
of the questions that are bound to agitate sympathetic Heads, and 
to which tentative answers are attempted below. 
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Heads' Guidance Functions 


1. The Head, in consultation with experts at the State and 
regional bureaux of Vocational Guidance, and in co-operation 
with the Teacher Counsellor, should initiate and chalk out the 
main outlines of his school guidance programme. A sound and 
comprehensive guidance programme will be based on a satisfy- 
ing philosophy of guidance, and lay down the ways and means 
by which this philosophy can be translated into action. Such 
à programme cannot be drawn up in vacuo, or by outside experts ; 
‘it must be based on actual conditions, physical and human, exist- 
ing in the school, hence, while the Head may, and indeed should, 
Consult standard works on guidance and seek the advice of the 
Inspectorate and experts from the State Guidance Bureau, yet 
the final shape of the guidance programme in his School must 
be given by him, for only hé has a reasonably complete picture” 
of all the factors involved. 

2. The broad outlines of the guidance programme having 
been determined, the Head must find ways and méans and mobi- 
ise all possible resources for its implementation. To begin with 
the Head must take steps to provide the personnel to put it into 
Operation. If he has not already done so, he should depute an 
able and experienced Senior teacher, preferably of the status of 
an Asstt. Headmaster, to take a suitable course in educational 
and vocational guidance to fit him to be the School's Teacher 
Ceunsellor. > 

3. Together with his chief aide de-camp, the Teacher Coun- 
sellor, the Head should plan and carry out a suitable course of 
in-service training for the other members of his staff to enthuse 
them with the correct guidance outlook and mentality, to make 
them Yealise their individual and collective responsibility in this 
important field, and to indicate to them, as far as possible, how 
they.can fulfil this responsibility. On the manner in which this 
essential in-service training of teachers by the Head and Teacher 
Counsellor, aided where possible by outside experts, to fit them 
to Shoulder guidance responsibilities in keeping with their abili- 
Hes and functions is carried out will, in our considered opinion, 
any depend the success or failure of the School guidance 

vice, á 
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4. "The Head must co-ordinate all guidance-activities to ensure 
that they are in harmony, not only with the school programme in 
general but also with the activities of other agencies outside the 
School bearing on the education of children. 

5. Finally, it is the responsibility of the Head to critically 
evaluate the guidance programme from time to time, and try to 
improve it. Y 

The Head must have full confidence in his Teacher Coun- 
sellor; he must also provide him with the conditions to carry 

` out his work successfully. 

These conditions are briefly as follows: — 

1. Educational and Vocational Guidance to be effective can- 
not be hurried, superficial or fitted into odd corners of the school 
programme or fleeting movements of the school day, or it is 
likely to do more harm than good. Hence if the Teacher Coun- 
"sellor is to do his work as it should be done, he will need time 
off in which to do it in a relaxed and unhurried faction. He 
must be provided with this time. This can be done in one of two 
ways. If the School is large enough and finances adequate, a 
full time Teacher Counsellor could be employed as in the 
U.S.A. where most High Schools have a full-time Counsellor. 
Such a Counsellor will have more than enough time in which to 
discharge adequately his many and varied functions. 1f, on the 
other hand, as will be most often the case in India, the High 
School is of average size and with very limited finances, a part- 
time Teacher Counsellor will have to be employed. Süch a pert- 
time Teacher Counsellor should always be chosen from among 
the school staff and specially trained, and, either by a reduction, 
of his teaching load during the week, or by freeing him from all 
extra-curricular duties and responsibilities, he should be provided 
with the necessary time off to do his guidance work without 
too great a drain upon his leisure time or his energies. It is for 
each Head, taking into account the particular circumstances of 
his school, to determine how much time per week-his Teacher 
Counsellor needs to do an effective job of work, and to take the 
necessary steps to provide him with this time by whatever means 
Seem best to him. 

2. Besides adequate time, the Teacher Counsellor will also 
need certain other necessary aids. He will need, at a minimum, 
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a small room, equipped with a table, two or three comfortable ` 


chairs, a filing cabinet for his records, and an adequate guidance 
library, and test materials, which, however, can be gradually. 
built-up. 

3. Some aspects of guidance work such as the giving and 
Scoring of tests entail a. good deal of routine work. It would 
be a good idea if the Teacher Counsellor could be assisted by: 
another teacher to do such work ; such a practice would help to 
train another member of the staff who would.be able to carry 
On the work in an emergericy (if the Teacher Counsellor is sick 
Or leaves to take up another job) till such time as a new Teacher. 
Counsellor can be trained. i 

4. The good labourer is worthy of his hire. No person 
should be considered for the key post of Teacher Counsellor who ` 
is likely to look upon the job as just a way of making some 
extra money; still, considering the amount of extra work and 
responsibility involved,'it is not fair to expect a teacher to under- 
take it entirely in a purely disinterested spirit of loye and service. 
Hence we are strongly of the opinion that a Teacher Counsellor, 
Whether whole time or part-time, should be adequately remune- 
rated for his work. If he is a whole time Counsellor he should 
be at least on the same scale of pay as trained teachers of like 
qualifications and experience ; if he is a part-time Counsellor, he 
should get a suitable allowance, which will vary with the varying 
Work and responsibility shouldered from school to school an 
the financial circumstances of the school. 

Given the active support and encouragement of the Head, 
and the minimum conditions of service’ outlined above, the Tea- 
Cher Counsellor will be able to face his difficult and exacting 
task with a fair measure of confidence. He will have been pro- 
Vidéd with the proper psychological climate for success and the 
essential tools; it will be up to him to complete the job. 


Should the Head be the Teacher Counsellor ? 


Some Writers on guidance, after a consideration of the im- 
Portance of the Head's role in the guidance programme, and the 
al importance of the guidance service itself in a school. 
3 m 
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have suggested that the ideal course would be for the Head to 
undertake the work of the Teacher Counsellor himself. They 
hold that a combination of the two functions in the person of 
the Head will raise the status of guidance in the school 
in the eyes of the staff, parents and the public at large, and 
make the whole programme more real and effective by prevent- 
ing overlapping and wastage, or possible friction. This may 
appear sound theory, but, in practice, the Head of a modern, 
High School of even average size is already so overburdened 
with administrative and other duties that if, in addition to 
Shouldering his responsibilities for this new service in the fashion 
‘outlined in this chapter, he has to undertake the additional work 
of the Teacher Counsellor, we feel the average Head will either 
collapse under the strain, or trying to be Jack-of-all-trades, he 
will be master of none! Hence, while it may be necessary or 
desirable in exceptional cases for the Head to be his own Teacher 
Counsellor, we do not recommend it as general practice. 

It has been said that the essential function of an educational 
administrator, be he a Director of Public Instruction, an Inspec- 
tor, or a Head is to bring together teachers and pupils in such 
circumstances that the best possible education results from the 
impact of personality on personality, of the adult on the child. 
No better definition could be given of the responsibility of the ad- 
ministration so far as the School guidance service is concerned, 


CHAPTER 4 


"TEACHER COUNSELLORS AND GUIDANCE 


The Teacher Counsellor is, after the Head, the most import- 
ant person in the total pattern of activities that constitute the, 
Buidance programme of a school. It is true that without the 
active support and guidance of the Head and the whole-hearted 
Co-operation of every member of the staff, even the best Teacher 
Counsellor would be able to” accomplish relatively little; yet 
this does not detract in any way from the fact that the Teachen 
Counsellor must, with the Head, shoulder the main responsibi- 
lity for the actual working of the guidance programme of the 
School, and that the success or failure of this programme will 
depend largely on theeskill, enthusiasm and ability with which 
he measures up to his exacting task. 


. 


R What's in a Name ? 


There has been some difference of opinion in India and 
abroad as to the proper designation for the member of the 
School staff, whole or part-time, who. assumes the major active 
Iesponsibility for the guidance programme of the school In 
ihe U.K. the term generally used is “Career Master” or “Career 
Mistress"; in the U.S.A. and on the Continent the terms “Gui- 
dance Consultant”, “Counsellor,” “Student Advisor" and “Tea- 
cher Counsellor" are more commonly used. The All India 
Association of Educational and Vocational Guidance recently 
decided that the term “Teacher Counsellor” should be adopted 
in India. A designation may not always be a real indication of 
the functions the person actually fulfils, yet, rightly chosen and 
Understood, it can be of considerable help in clarifying and 
identifying the precise nature and scope of those functions. For 
«45 reason the Authors consider that the choice of the term 

-Cacher Counsellor” is a happy one. The expression “Career 
SED. at least to the uninitiated, might suggest that his only 
function is to advise pupils concerning the choice of careers; 
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the terms “Counsellor” or “Student Advisor’ are somewhat 
vague, and the term “Guidance Consultant” should be reserved 
for the experts who should form the link between the State and 
regional Guidance Bureaux and the Schools. 

The expression “Teacher Counsellor” strikes a happy mean 
for it brings into clear relief two important principles of guidance 
at the school level. The first is that his function is not merely 
to advise school-leavers concerning the choice of careers, but to 
provide them with educational and vocational guidance and 
counselling throughout the period of the schooling. The second 
is that guidance at the school level will be most effectively carried 
out if the main responsibility for it is placed fairly and squarely 
on the shoulders of a whole or part-time member of the school 
staff, for no outside expert, however knowledgeable and efficient, 
will be able to achieve that intimate rapport with the pupils of 
a school that can be achieved by a regular member of the teach- 
ing staff, who can draw freely on the help and co-operation of 
a team of willing colleagues. 


What the Teacher Counsellor is and what he is not ` 


The Teacher Counsellor is the pivot of the guidance pro- 
gramme is a school. This fact is generally realised, but with; 
guidance at the school level in its infancy, there is need for a 
clear understanding of the precise functions of the Teacher Coun- 
sellor among Administrators, Heads, Teachers, parents and, not 
infrequently, among the Teacher Counsellors themselves. 

In order to further clarify our notion: of the precise dutiesi 
and responsibilities of the Teacher Counsellor, it is necessary to 
labour the matter a little, and point out what the Teacher Coun- 
sellor is not. ii Č 


Is every Teacher a Teacher Counsellor ? 


One not infrequently reads or hears the saying that “Every 
teacher is a Counsellor’. The saying embodies a dangerous 
half-truth, especially if it carries the implication that since every 
teacher is doing some guidance counselling, the appointment 
of a special Teacher Counsellor is superfluous ; or that guidance á 
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such as we understand it to-day, is neither necessary nór desir- 


_ able in a school “It is true that every teacher who is not a 


mere mass-instructor or information monger, and who is endea- 
vouring to adapt his teaching to the age, abilities and aptitudes 
of his pupils, is compelled to do guidance counselling of some 
kind or the other in the course of a day's work. Yet it would be 
à mistake to identify this individual, haphazard, incidental, hit- 
or-miss and often contradictory and negative type, with the ex- 
Pert, comprehensive guidance given by a trained Teacher Coun- 
Sellor, assisted by the informed co-operation of the other mem- 
bers of the staff. : 

Secondly, a Teacher Coursellor is not a disciplinarian. He 
may in the course of his work identify certain problems of malad- 
Justed or difficult children which need disciplinary action of one 
kind.or anotber for their proper resolution, but-he should not 
be made responsible for taking such disciplinary action himself, 
or he will never be able to attain the proper rapport with the 
pupils which is essential for the success of his work: 

Another temptation the Teacher Counsellor should guard 
against is the temptation to regard himself as a semi-professional 
pychiatrist-cum-social worker. In the course of his work, every 
"Teacher Counsellor is bound to encounter minor and major 
psychological difficulties and abnormalities of all kinds, and he 
Will be tempted frequently to dabble in the fascinating work of 


- the Psychoanalyst, the Psychiatrist or the Social. Worker. While 


a Teacher Counsellor may have, to a very limited extent, at times, 
to undertake some of the minor functions of these co-workers 
¡in the field of human relations, he should clearly realise his 
limitations, and not attempt more than he can safely 
handle. A pupils psyche is a sacred possession, and when it 
Is diseased or upset, only the specialist, who has the necessary 
background of professional knowledge and skill, has the right 


he” a Psychoanalyst, a Psychiatrist or a Social Service Case 
Worker) may not be able to cure the malady completely, at least 
he will not, unless he is totally incompetant, aggravate it, as the 
Teacher Counsellor is quite likely to do if he encroaches on fields 
Which are on the periphery of his own, and which are closely 
interrelated with it, but which are not strictly co-equal with it. 
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Finally, the Teacher Counsellor, especially if he is a full 
time Counsellor, must on no account be regarded as a supernu- 


full member of the teaching body in every sense of the word; 
he should, as far as possible, be engaged. in actual teaching, even 
if it be for only part of the school day, and should, in so far 


Functions of a Teacher Counsellor 


In the early stages of the establishment of guidance program- 
mes in schools in this country there is bound to be confusion 
and ignorance concerning the proper scope and function of the 
Teacher Counsellor's work. But as the reorganisation of the 
secondary education programme, which has been, set in motion 
by the Secondary Education Commission, takes Shape, and as 
the School authorities Shoulder their responsibility for setting up 
really functional minimum guidance programmes, the true scopa 
and functions of the Teacher Counsellors will emerge and assume 
their rightful place within the total school programme. 

It would be a formidable task to endeavour to identify, enu- 
merate and clarify all the functions and Tesponsibilities of the 
Teacher Counsellor. Even if the task could be satisfactorily 
completed; the result might prove more of a discouragement than an 
incentive in the present stage of development of guidance services 


in India, Such Teacher Counsellors, partially trained and quite ån- - 


experienced, as are on thé job at present are likely to be over- 
whelmed and to suffer from frustration, and a deep sense of per- 
sonal and professional insufficiency if faced with the full range 
of their duties and responsibilities. We have, therefore, consi- 
dered it would be more profitable to list only the basic 
responsibilities of the Teacher Counsellor in a minimum school 


guidance programme. 
The norma] functions of a Teacher-Counsellor, whether part- 
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time or whole time, in a secondary school in India should be ^ 
as follows: — ç 

1. Under the immediate supervision of the Head, and with 
the active support of his colleagues, the Teacher Counsellor 
should be the leader and co-ordinator of the entire school gui- 
dance programme, the aim of which is to provide personal, edu- 
cational and vocational guidance to all pupils. 

2. In his function as the leader, co-ordinator, and the ins- 
Piration of the school guidance programme, he should undertake 
the in-service education of his colleagues, through a series of 
Specially planned staff meetings, through workshops, and through 
‘individual conferences so that*they will be better able to play their 
part in the total guidance programme. 

3. He should be a resource person who is freely available 
to teachers, parents and children needing assistance within the 
school guidance programme. o 

4. The maintenance of Cumulative Record Cards will ie 
largely done by the class teacher, but since’ these records must 
contain accurate data, without which no real scientific guidance 
Work can be attempted, the Teacher Counsellor should educate 
the other staff members in their proper maintenance, and super- 
vise their efforts in so far as he can. 

5. Linked up with the former, the Teacher Counsellor should: 
assume responsibility for the testing programme of the school, 
in so far as such a testing programme is feasible and workable. 
He should gradually work for the incorporation and use of ob- 
jective and other types of tests in the school programme. 

6. He should supply fellow-teachers with pertinent infor- 
mation that will enable them to understand their pupils better, 


^ 


specially those with problems of one kind or another e.g. malad- ~ 


justment, backwardness, emotional problems, adjustment pro- 
blems etc, where such problems are beyond the ability of the 


- classroom teacher to resolve. In such cases the Teacher-Coun- 


sellor must deal with such cases as he can handle himself, and/or 
undertake the responsibility of suggesting the refferral of difficult 
Cases for appropriate treatment to a psychoanalyst, psychiatrist 
Or other relevant expert. 

7. The Teacher Counsellor should gather and make avail- 
able to pupils, parents and teachers adequate ánd current educa- 
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‘tional and occupational information in as simple, intelligible and 
attractive a form as lies within his power. . 

8. The Teacher Counsellor should take the lead in organis- Ap 
ing Hobby Clubs to develop the varied interests and aptitudes of ` 
ihe pupils, in relation to the diversified courses available in the 
School or the locality, and in giving or arranging for suitable: 
guidance talks or visits for orientation purposes. 

9. He should also be responsible for collecting suitable. 
literature for use in guidance in the shape of books, pamphlets, 
and audio-visual material of all kinds etc., and for the arranging 
and setting up of guidance Exhibitions, either independently, or 
as a section of the annual school Exhibitions which are held in 
most schools. 

10. The Teacher Counsellor will be responsible for making 
proper contacts and establishing proper relations with parents. 

either through individual interviews and exchange of visits, or 
the starting of Parent-Teacher associations.a 

11. After consulting parents and fellow teachers, the expert 
interpretation of test results, school records, and other relevant 
information, he will be responsible for the guidance of pupils into, 
the appropriate streams in Multipurpose Schools, or appropriate 
subject-choices in an ordinary school. 

12. The Teacher Counsellor should endeavour to plan and 
Operate a minimum placement service, in co-operation with Youth 

Employment Bureaux and interested employers. 

13. He should endeavour to provide, as far as lies i 


in his 
power, an adequate follow-up programme. É 


Specific Activities of the Teacher Counsellor 


Besides these general functions, the Teacher-Counsellor shall Ç 
be individually responsible for the following specific activities : — +4 
(1) Setting up and maintenance of the Guidance Corner. o 
(2) Collecting from the State Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, and other sources, the necessary 
guidance materials and storing them. ` t 
(3) Administration and scoring of intelligence, perform- 
ance and-other types of tests, ; 
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(4) Preparation of guidance schedules for pupils Of classes ` 


VIII to Xr. 

(5) Deciding counselling procedures for pupils of these classes 
in consultation with the State and regional Bureaux of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance (in case of distant 
Schools, through correspondence). 

(6) Giving guidance and orientation talks to pupils of 
Classes VIII to XI for guidance purposes. 

(7). Meeting the parents of at least those pupils who present 
special problems of guidance. 


Personality, Background, and Professional 
Training of the Teacher Counsellor 


Since counselling involves the interaction of two personali- 
ties, the Teacher Counsellor’s, own personality is very important. . 
What are the essential qualities which a good Teacher Counsellor 
Should possess? Broadly conceived they are the same qualities 
that a good teacher should possess, though the permutation and 
combination of these basic traits will be different from those of 
4 good teacher. Good teachers are found among men and women: 
of strong and of gentle personalities, but ideally the best Teacher 
Counsellor ought to possess a total personality that should strike 
4 happy mean between the dominating type of personality who 
seeks to order and direct the lives of all those who come in con- 
tact With him, and the retiring, self-effacing, ingoing type of 
Personality who shrinks from intimate, personal relationships with 
Others and lives in the world of his own choice and creation. No 
Ideal personality profile can be sketched for the Teacher Coun- 
sellor, for just as there are first-rate teachers found among per- 
Sens of varying personalities, so also good Teacher Counsellors 
are bound to be forthcoming with «varying temperaments and 
Personalities. Still there are a, few traits which must figure pro- 
"unently in the personality make-up of a potential Teacher Coun- 
Sellor if he is to have a fair chance of being reasonably success- 
ful in his difficult and exacting vocation. xí : 

Foremost among the essential personality traits of a good 
Teacher Counsellor should be a real, enlightened understanding 
of, and a clear-sighted unsentimental belief in and love for chil- 
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dren and young people. The Teacher Counsellor must possess 
real sensitivity, a power of sympathetic insight into the hidden, 


' the pupils he is counselling. Thirdly, the Teacher Counsellor 


must be convinced about the: essential dignity and worth-whileness 


to direct their talents into channels of his choice, has no place 
in the ranks of Teacher Counsellors. For the essential task of 
a good Teacher Counsellor, it cannot be too often emphasised, is 
to help those who seek his advice to solve their own problems, 
not to provide them with readymade solutions, however perfect ; 
his vocation is not so much to help Johnny, as to help Johnny 
to help himself, 

In order to be in a position to do this most effectively, the Tea- 
cher Counsellor should not only possess the ability to be all things 
to all men, but also the power to draw young people to him, and to 
win and retain their confidence. He must be a man of wide out- 
look, experience of life and general knowledge, coupled with a 
sincere interest in the welfare of his pupils ; integrity, tact and 
sympathy, and fair dealing are a few of the qualities that will be 
invaluable in winning and keeping that trust and Confidence from 
children and young people without which the Teacher Counsellor 
will be unable to accomplish very much, however extensive his 
professional knowledge and skill. 


LI y 
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From the purely professional point of view, the Teagher Coun- 
sellor must be a trained teacher, with a more than average grasp- 
of general educational principles and of child and adolescent 
psychology. He should have at least five years' experience of tea- 
ching, and, if possible, some administrative experience. As a 
teacher he should be a man of varied interests and broad outlook, 
one who takes an interest in young people, not only ini the 
classroom but who is personally associated with the promotion 
of various types of co-curricular activities such as games and 
Sports, and Clubs and Societies of many kinds, especially Hobby 
Clubs. 

Interest and enthusiasm] a ‘genuine sense of vocation, flexibi- 2 
lity of mind, and refusal to be discouraged despite obstacles and 
frustrations are a few of the other important characteristics the 
Successful Teacher Counsellor should possess. ^ Several other 
traits could be listed which are necessary for the Teacher-Coun-* 
sellor, but the abové are, we feel, the most significant ; without 
most of them, we consider, no Teacher-Counsellor can be a real 
Success. > 


Education and Training of the Teacher Counsellor 


Experts, while agreeing in broad outline, differ on the details 
of the personality profile of the ideal Teacher Counsellor ; but there 
is a unanimous consensus of opinion among them that the "right" 
personality is not the sole requisite for guidance and counselling. 
The ideal Teacher-Counsellor is both born, and made by an ap- 
Propriate course of specialised training and education. 

Thanks to the valuable co-ordinating work of All India Asso- 
ciation of Educational and Vocational Guidance, there has 
€merged a broad measure of agreement among experts concerning 
the nature, content and duration ofesuch a specialised training. 
AII experts agree that, while the expert assistance of Central, State 
«nd regional Vocational Guidance Bureaux will be necessary for its 
execution, the person best fitted to give educational and vocational 
training in the schools is the Teacher Counsellor rather than the out- 
Side expert. The day, we hope, is not far off in India when every 
teacher under training, either at Training Colleges or in University 
Departments of Education, will be given a compact basic course 


E 
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in educatibnal and vocational guidance, which, supplemented by 
‘short, intensive, in-service Refresher courses frem time to time, will 
fit them to undertake successfully the task of educational and of» 
vocational guidance in their respective classes and schools. This 
is the ultimate ideal. Meanwhile a more immediate task con- 
fronts those interested in the spread of the guidance movement 
in Secondary schools in India—the task of training selected tea- 
chers, at present employed in the schools, for immediate guidance 
work so that they may be in a position to pioneer the guidance 
movement in selected High Schools throughout the country 
which will serve as beacons and as pilot projects. For such tea- 
chers, it is generally agreed, a short intensive part-time course of 
at least three to six months duration, conducted either by the 
Central, State or regional Vocational: Guidance Bureaux, or by 
We the Extension Services of University Departments of Education or 
"Training Colleges in the essentials ef guidance theory and prac- 
tice, followed by frequent conferences, seminars and discussions, 
and by fruitful personal contacts between such teachers, working 
as Teacher Counsellors in the schools, and the expert. staff of the 
State and regional Guidance Bureaux is the best form of pre- 
parations A number of such short training courses have already 1 
been held in various parts of India, and many of the enthusiastic 
teachers who participated in-them are doing valuable pioneer work 
in a part-time capacity in their respective schools. 


Basic Content of Short Training Courses for o | 
i Teacher Counsellors 


An examination of the various short intensive training courses 
that have been held by Central and State Bureaux of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance reveal broad Similarities of outline. . 
While the theoretical basis of educational and vocational guidance 
is not neglected, their contents reveal a welcome emphasis on the 
more practical aspects of guidance, and participants are encour 
aged to actually handle and/or experience some of the rest im- 
portant practical tools of guidance such as objective tests, interest 
questionaries and cumulative records, and to visit places of interest 
from the guidance viewpoint etc. This is a happy sign in & 

- country which in most of its Training ‘institutions for teachers 
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tends to overemphasise theory to the neglect! of its pol appli- ] 
cations to classroom situations. 

Details of what is actually covered in such courses is best 
seen from the outline given below which indicates the work cover- 
ed by the short training courses in Educational and Vocational ` 
Guidance provided by the State Bureau of Educational and Psy- 
chological Research, West Bengal. 


Work-Indicator 
fx, T: heoretical-cum-Practical work, 
1. Orientation of the Course. . 


The need for guidance in India ; guidance at different levels : 
With objectives for each ; organisation of the guidance programme 
in the school. Guidance services in the U.S.A. and U.K. y 4 

2, Collection of Pupil-Data for guidance, °. ' 

(a) Psychological Data. 1 

Administration, scoring, interpretation and knowledge of | 

_ different kinds of Intelligence Tests, Aptitudes Tests, Interest ÚS 
Blanks, Personality Profiles etc. 
(b) Educational Data. K: 

Achievement Tests in School. V 

(c) Other Data. . . 

School Records, Other Inventories and Questionaires. 

3. Relevant Statistics. < 

, Plotting and reading frequency distribution. 

"Meaning and Calculation of means, S.D. and co-relation. 

Conversion of scores. 

4. Preparation of Guidance Schedule. A 

5. Occupational information and training facilities includ- 
ing scholarships. 

6. Dissemination of information. 

7. Problem behaviour and remedial teaching. 
^ 8. Interview and Coupselling: < 

How to conduct? How to evaluate? ai 
B. Practical Work. / 

1. Construction of Achievement Tests in School subjects. 

2. Necessary tests to be administered and information ) 
gathered for the pu guidance of inen at the en of 
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Middle School Stage (Class VIII) & Guidance Schedule to be pre- 
pared for each: (Work to be done during school hours under expert 
supervision). 

3. Preparation of at least one piece as visual material by 
each for dissemination of guidance information, 

4. Collection and display of occupational information. 

5. Case Study of a pupil with problem behaviour. 

Such short intensive courses are extremely valuable for 
arousing enthusiasm and giving intending Teacher Counsellors a 
certain measure of basic knowledge and skill. But educational 
and vocational guidance is highly skilled work, and a really ade- 
quately equipped Teacher Counsellor will need at least a com- 
plete year's preparation, such as is being provided by the Central 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance, after he has 
completed his basic teacher training course, if he is to be fully 

"effective in his difficult and exactiñig field of guidance. It is 
hoped that soon such specialised intensive One Year Courses in 
guidance will be freely available throughout the country, and that 
future (Teacher Counsellors, will be drawn from among the skilled 
ranks of those who have completed such a course. 

Meanwhile the need for guidance daily becomes more evid- 
ent and pressing, and we cannot afford to wait for ideal condi- 
tions before we start. Given Heads, Teacher Counsellors and 
Class teachers of enthusiasm and vision, the work of guidance 
counseling can be immediately started and carried out in our 
Schools with a reasonable degree of success, even though some 
of the technical know-how may be wanting. For it is ultimately 
the calibre of men and women behind a movement that counts, 
and, if the infant guidance movement in India can produce the 
right type of men, the right type of Teacher Counsellor, and, the 
right type of educational and vocational guidance will incvitably 
follow. 


E 
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* CHAPTER 5 


Tur CLASSROOM TEACHER AND GUIDANCE 

Teachers and Guidance 

The Teacher Counsellor, under the overriding supervision of 
the Head, will, as we have stressed in the previous Chapter, be 
chiefly responsible for guidance in a Secondary school. ‘The- pri- 
mary responsibility for the success or failure of the school gui- 
dance programme will rest with the Head and the Teacher Coun- 
sellor, but not the entire responsibility, for part of the responsibility 


must be shared by the other persons involved in the guidance y 


Set-up. "Guidance", to quote the Secondary Education Commis- 
sion, “involves the difficult art helping boys and girls to plan 
their future wisely in the full light of all the factors that canis 
be mastered about thgmselves and about the world in which they 
are to live and work. Naturally, therefore, it is not the work 
Of a few specialists, but rather a service in which the, entire 
School staff must co-operate under the guidance of some person 
With special knowledge and skill in this field". 

The active and wholehearted support and co-operation of 
every member of the staff of a school is therefore essential if 
(the school guidance programme is to be a real success. No 
teacher can shirk his responsibility in this respect, for guidance 
is an integral part of good teaching and an intrinsic part of 
classroom procedure. The Head and Teacher Counsellor may 


-= be regarded as the Manager and Captain of a team; unless all 


Other teachers, who constitute the remaining members of the 
guidance team, are prepared to pull together, under the super- 
vision and leadership of the former, the guidance programme of 
the School is likely to be at best am "extra-curricular activity" 
instead of being, as it should be, an integral part of the liie and 
Working of the school. 


! Every Teacher not a Teacher Counsellor 


Every classroom. teacher, whether he likes it or not, is by 
the Very nature of his vocation called upon to shoulder certain 
guidance responsibilities, and certain guidance functions. The . 


» 
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$ 
choice is not between accepting these responsibilities and func- 
tions or rejecting them; rather it is betweën performing them 
consciously and effectively, or blindly and ineffectively. Indeed 
much classroom teaching is inseparable from guidance; the tea- 
cher guides as well as teaches, and no outsider can accomplish 
what takes place at all levels in a classroom in which the Class 
teacher accepts his role as a guide to the individual boys and 
girls under his charge. 
This fact has led some authors on educational and vocational 
guidance to identify guidance and education, an to hold that every, 
- teacher is in fact a Teacher Counsellor. This is dangerous half- 
truth, especially if it implies that every teacher who has been 
through a course of training is equipped to be a Teacher Coun- 
sellor, and therefore that neither a special training nor a specially 
- . designated Teacher Counsellor, charged with the overall respon- 
sibility for the guidance programme in a school, is necessary. It 
is true that every class teacher worthy of the name is performing 
certain guidance functions, though not always conscious of the 
- fact almost every day working day in his formal and informal 
dealings with his students. Every time, for instance, he advises 
his pupils, or endeavours to inculcate in them, by word and 
example, worthwhile personal or social attitudes and habits, 
¡every time he indentifies, and endeavours to resolve the intellec- 
tual and emotional difficulties of maladjusted pupils or provides’ 
Significant experiences of an avocational nature or advises their 
parents about their strong and weak points, or about their future 
careers, every time he furnishes the Teacher Counsellor with in- s 
formation that helps him to understand the needs and problems. 
of individual pupils, he is doing educational and vocational gui- 
dance of a sort. But these functions are inseparable from his 
Work as a good teacher, and, while they impinge, to a»greater 
or less extent, on the specialised field of guidance, they should 
not be indentified with it, or with the skilled; comprehensive, 
objective educational and vocational guidance and counselling 
done by good Teacher Counsellor, In short, not all the skilled 
guidance needed by children and youth can be supplied by the 
Classroom teacher, and there will always be a definite place for 
the specialist Teecher Counsellor in a planned and effective gui- 


dance programme. 
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e Teamwork in Guidance * 

The Head, the’ specially trained and skilled Teacher-Coun- 
sellor, and the Classroom teacher—each have their specific role to 
play in the total guidance programme. These roles should be as 
clearly defined and demarcated as is possible to prevent conflict, 
overlapping, diffusion of energies and wastage. Neither the 
Head, nor the Teacher-Counsellor, nor the Classroom teacher 
Should regard themselves as solely responsible for the success of 
the guidance programme ; they are jointly responsible, and must 
Co-operate closely and wholeheartedly if it is to be a success. 
The parts to be played by Head and Teacher-Counsellor have 
been outlined in previous Chapters. What is the specific contri- ~ 
bution the ordinary members of the school staff can be expected 
lo make to the guidance programme? How can they best make 
this contribution? What sort of training will they need to be, + ` 
able to make an effective individual contribution to the guidancg 
Programme of the school? 


\ 


Teachers’ Contribution to the Guidance Programme 
9 
The guidance programme of the school cannot make much 


headway unless every teacher co-operates in making it a success. 
Tn what ways can this co-operation be most effective? i 
1. No guidance is possible unless those attempting to sup- e 
Ply such guidance have in their possession a fairly complete and Mi 
comprehensive picture of the child as he is, of his abilities, apti- ç 
tudes and tnterests, his strength and his weakness, his physical, 
intellectual, emotional, moral and spritual make-up. In building 
Up this composite picture of the child the special role of the 
Classroom teacher is of fundamental importance. Whatever form 
the guidance programme of a school may take the teacher holds 
a strategic place in it. It is he wHó from his frequent, daily | 
Contacts with the pupils, inside and outside the classroom, has x 
th. best opportunity of making a deep personal study of them | 
äs individuals and as members of groups, and the knowledge he 
gains will be invaluable to the Teacher-Counsellor. And when 
Several teachers pool their opinions and experiences about an indi- 
vidual child, a much better picture will emerge than any singlą : 
SXpert, however skilful, will be able to paint. No test, rating LS 
ETA pud 
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scale, or ‘other instrument is a substitute for the wisdom, intuition 
and sympathy of good teachers. Hence it is the guidance res- 
ponsibility of every teacher to try and understand his pupils as 
individuals, through observation, interpretation of the language 
of pupil behaviour, study or test results, and, if possible, visits 
to their homes, and to record his observations in an intelligible 
manner for use by the Teacher-Counsellor or other teachers. 

., 2. Many of the educational blocks and maladjustments that 
hinder men and women from being a success in their chosen 


vocations owe their origin to, or first show themselves in the- 


classroom. By guiding while teaching, by the type of discipline 
they enforce, by their alertness in spotting and dealing in time 
with such problems, and, if they are unable to do so, by draw- 
ing the attention of the Teacher-Counsellor or Bureau or Child 
Guidance Clinic expert to such problem children, teachers can 


' make a réal contribution to what is sometime termed the “men- 


tal hygiene aspect of guidance". ` 

3. The ordinary class teachers can also play an important 
role through their teaching in orientating pupils towards various 
courses and careers by providing meaningful intellectual, Social 
and .avocational experiences, and encouraging and inspiring 
pupils to acquire knowledge, skills and aptitudes, and to explore 
interests that will help them to choose their future vocation wisely, 
and be a success in their chosen vocation. 

4. The classroom teacher can also assist the older children 
in arriving at a just appraisal of their abilities and aptitudes and 
in drawing up educational and vocational plans in keeping with 
them 

5. Finally, the ordinary classroom teachers can serve as 
important links between the Teacher-Counsellor and Head on 
the one hand, the parents on the other, so that all Cosoperáte. 
each in his own sphere, in the promotion of the total welfare 
of.the children committed to their common charge. 

It is important to clearly define the role of the classroom 
teacher in the guidance programme vis a vis the Teacher-Coun- 
sellor, but in practice it is not easy to do. The reason for this 
is that their respective roles are not mutually exclusive, the 
difference for the most part, being one of degree rather than 
of kind. 


capacity. 
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An attempt is made in the following chart, which is adapt- 
ed, by the permissibn of the author, from an American publi- 
cation on Vocatjonal Guidance, to indicate the nature of the 
difference between the guidance functions and responsibilities of 
the Classroom teacher and of the Teacher-Counsellor respec- 


tively: 
Some Special Student Needs and Teacher Counsellor- 
Teacher Relationships. 
—— 
Special Needs of Teacher Relationship. A Teacher Counsellor 
tente | Relationship. 


ik Selection of occupa- 
tional goal. 


tance e.g. Relates occu- 
Pational information to 
subject. 


ss provides assis- 


1 — M, 
Teacher Counsellor as- ° 
sumes major respons:bi- 
lily, e.g, Considers each 
pupil's individual charac- 
teristica in relaton to 

! occupational opportuni- 
T'es. Administers selec 

! tests. Provides teacher 

| with , occupational in- 
formation material. 


2 Selection of appro- 
priate curriculum in a 
High School or right 
bias in a Multipurpose 
schopl. 


ET 
Teacher provides assis- 
tance, e.g., Supplies per- 


| Teacher Counsellor as- 
| sumes major responsibi- 
lity, eg. Provides in- 
| dividual counsel in no 
| of vocational goal and 
| personal characteristics. 
Prepares material show- 
| ing relationship of specia- 
| sed curricula to voca- 
| tional opportunities in 


| community. 


3. Failu& to perform 
in school work up to 


iv 


tinent information for 
Cumulative Record. 

Teacher assumes major 
responsibility, e.g.. "May 


provide more challenge 
to ability. 


Teacher Counsellor be- 
comes resource person to 
leacher, e.g., Aids pupil 
by special analysis and 
help when normal class- 
room methods fail. 


4 Adaption of iustus 


tion to individual needs. 
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Teacher assumes major 
responsibility, e.g., pro- 
vides differential assign- 
iments and projects. 


5 


Teacher Counsellor be- 
comes resource person. 
io teacher. ^ Reveals 
Special interests nnd 
| abilities of pupil. 


a 


` 


Special Needs of 
- Students. - 


Teacher Relationship. 
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: eather Counsellor 
Relationship. 


5. Placement in a job 
or in an Institution for 
further education. 


Teacher provides assis- 
tance by indicating 
strong and weak points 
of pupil. 


Teacher Counsellor as- 
sumes major responsibi- 
lity in conjunction with 
Youth Employment 
Bervice. 


6. Poor Study Habits. 


————— | 
7. Personal ^ problems 
that interfere with deve- 
lopment and adjustment 
as in the case of 
(2) Self-conscious pupil, 
(b) Pupil with physical 
defects, (c) Pupil with 
psychological conflicts. 


os 


8. Orientation to new 
situation, such as in a 
Multipurpose school. 


Teacher assumes major 
responsibility, ege 
Teaches pupil how to 
study, and provides in- 
dividual help. 


Teacher and Teacher 
Counsellor share respon- 
sibility, depending upon 
circumstances. 


Tencher provides assis- 
tance, e.g., Works with 
Counsellor in develop- 
ing procedures. Largely 
responsible for carrying 
them out. 


"Teacher Counsellor be- 
comes resource person for 


teachem, e.g., 
teachers with special 
aids, and works with 
teacher for pupils need- 
ing special help. 


Teacher Counsellor and 
teacher share responsi- 
| bility depending upon 


-| circumstances. 


Teacher Counsellor as- 
sumes major responsibi- 
lity, e.g-, Takes initiative 
in developing procedures 
ito meet the problem 
such as the production 
of a handbook. 


Provides . A 


9. Self understanding 
on part of pupil. 


10. Choice of  appro- 
priate clubs and extra- 
curricular activities. 


Teacher provides assis- 
tance, e.g., Supplies per- 
linent information for 
Cumulative Record such 
observa- 


Teacher Counsellor as- 
sumes responsibility, e.g., 
Provides skilled counsel- 
ling and interpretation 


of Cumulalive Record. 


Teacher provides assis- 
tance €R- Sponsors 
various activities. 


i n 
Teacher Councellor as- 
/sumes major responsibi- 
lity, e.g., Enables pupil, 
as a result of counselling 
‘procedures, to make w. 
better choice in keeping 
with needs. 


11: General school ad- 
justment and develop- 


ment. i 
pL RR 


Teacher and Counsellor 
share responsibility. 


Teacher Counsellor and 
teacher share responsi- 
bility. 
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Special Needs of > Teacher Relationship. Teacher Counsellor M. 
Students. ; Relationship. 


12. Exploring needs and | Teacher and Counsellor Tencher Counsellor and 

abilities. share responsibility e.g., | teacher share responsibi- 

Makes "exploratory | lily, e-g., Provides indivi- 

course" meaningful for | dual counselling on this 

this purpose. base. Assists teacher in 

making exploratory ex- 

| periences meaningful ` 

| Trains teacher to ad- 

| minister and interpret in- . 
| terest inventories. 


13. Need for financial Teacher* provides assis- | ‘Teacher Counsellor as- 

or other types of special tance, e.g., May identify | sumes major responsibj- 

help. needs, and help in ar- | lity, e.g. Makes neces- 
rangements for meeting | sary arrangements. 
them. 


Though the aboye table of comparison does not claim to 
be comprehensive or final, it does help to indicate how difficult it 
is in practice to lay down a clear line of demarcation between the RE 
respective functions of the Classroom teacher and the Teacher-coun. 
séllor with regard to a few of the many types of educational and | 
vocational guidance and counselling they will both be called. upon. 
to do from time to time. It does however show that, even though 
the difference be one of degree and emphasis, there is a differ- 
ence between their respective roles, and, further, that unless they y 
co-operate closely and intelligently, the guidance programme of ` AY j 
lhe^school will never be a real success. The entire staff of a — 
School, we must repeat, form the Guidance Team of the School, 
Under the managership and captaincy of the Head Teacher and 
Counsellor, and the team can no more do without its leaders 


: than the leaders can do without their team. 
à ° 


= Training Teachers for Guidance 
Tf every member of a school staff is inevitably called upon to 

Shoulder certain specific guidance responsibilities, it follows logi- — 

Cally that they should possess the minimum knowledge and skill- 


y necessary to carry this responsibility effectively. Unfortunately 


the-average High School in India only a small proportion of 
hi ` Py 
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the teaching staff is likely to be trained, and, even among the train- 
ed members of the staff, very few have a broad and deep enough 
professional backeround of training and experience to make them 
capable of adapting the general educational and psychological prin- 
ciples acquired during their period of training to the needs of the 
guidance programme. It may be safely stated that until and unless a 
Specific basic course in the theory and practice of vocational gui- 
dance is introduced into the present programme for the educa- 
tion and training of intending teachers, very few teachers, even 
from among the ranks of trained teachers, will be ready, willing, 
and able to shoulder Successfully the guidance responsibilities 
and undertake the guidance functions forced upon them as mem- 
bers of the school guidance team. Fortunately, under the stimu- 
Ius and advocacy of the All India Association of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, the need for incorporating such a basic 


ing of all future teachers. 


and practice, 

š How, and by whom, should such, in-service training be given? 
It is our conviction that it Should, and can be best provided by 
the Heads. and the traineq Teacher-Counsellors of the xespective 
schools, with the assistance wheney 


: ; -Counsellor Should c a 
Special series of staff meetings at whi endnct 


1 which they should, through talks 
S, acquaint all members of the school staff With the 

ance programme of the School, 
them some of the know-how of 


_ 


‘ance programme is seriousiy= 


B 


ni 
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effective guidance—the need for adequate Cumulative Record 
Cards and how they should be maintained ; the principal guidance 
needs of children at various ages and stages of their school 
career; what they can do and what they should not attempt im 
making the guidance programme of the school a success, and 
Similar matters. Such a course of orientation and training in the 


minimum essentials of guidance theory and practice is essential 


if the enthusiasm of the teachers is be aroused, and their enlight- 
ened co-operation to be won. And without the infectious enthu- 
siasm and knowledgeable co-operation of every member of the 
Staff the guidance programme of the school will be a partial 
or total failure. $ 
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; «CHAPTER 6 ~ 


š ) PARENTS AND GUIDANCE 
i m 


N. 


Disappointments of Parents. 


All of us have our ambitions in Tegard to our children. but 
most of us are disappointed in them. Their educational attain- 
ments fall below our. expectations ; eur long-cherished desires 
about their Vocation and socia] position remain unfulfilled ; even 
their conduct fails to satisfy us. In our’ frustration we blame 
everybody involved (saye ourselves) —the school, the teachers, 
society, and the child! But does it help in any way? 


: Guidance Helps Parents 


Scientist, being convinced that an arts course Would ney, 
to a good career for his boy, that against the Wishes of 
and the advice o? the school authoriti 
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additional mathematics on promotion to Class IX. Tae inevit- 
able result was tHe boys failure in the next promotion examina- 
tion. Further, his inability to cope with additional mathematics 
also began to affect his attainments in other subjects, and his 
Inattentiveness and hostility towards mathematics began to deve- 
lop into a general personality trait which manifested itself jn 
other classes as well. By the end of the year he even began to 
play truant from the mathematics class, and to keep undesirable 
company. Naturally he lost prestige in the class, and with the 
teachers. His home adjustment also become poor and he was 
often scolded by the father, who supervised his studies, so much 
so that he developed a mood of rebelliousness and appeared to 
drift towards delinquency. 

'The, administration of aptitude tests clearly revealed that 
the verbal ability of the boy was much higher than his number 
ability, and an investigation into his leisure time activities at 
home convinced everybody that his literary interests were mark- 


social opportunities for an arts student were not as limited 


D 


ed. The guidance expert was able to convince the father that 


they had been in his time; on bis advice the boy was allowed 
to drop additional mathematics, and within six months appeared 
to be rehabilitated. This example should convince readers that 
à guidance service exists for and can serve the genuine needs of 
parents, teachers and pupils. 

Hence parents should be among the first to welcome the 
guidance service in schools. As the traditional highways for 
education and vocation seem to be sadly overcrowded and aftlict- 


ed with cut-throat competition, parents sadly need information 


about new or comparatively little known educational and voca- 
tional avenues, which might, almost equally well, satisfy their 
legitimate aspirations in regard to their children. For example, 
the news of apprenticeships (after the LSc. examination) in an 
Engineering Firm may be welcome to the parent who has failed 


~ JO secure the admission of his boy in an. Engineering College. 


When erefore, despite their provision of liberal educational faci- 
lities and the maximum of coaching and encouragement, parents 
find that their children are not doing as well as expected, they 
Should consider it necessary to have a scientific appraisal of tbe 


abilities and interests of the children to know where they may 
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score their best. This is doubly necessary to-day as it is being 
increasingly realised that in the present social conditions, any pro- 
fession can satisfy one’s ambition if he can make a real success 
of it. For instance if a child has a real talent for music, it can 
offer him+an excellent career, unthinkable in this country even a 
decade ago. Enlightened parents should further realise clearly. 
and act upon the well-established fact, that undesirable behaviour 
problems in children can only be remedied through expert hand- 
ling. One of the many tasks of the School Guidance Service 
will be to deal with such problems, hence the parents should be 
the most enthusiastic supporters of the School Guidance Service 
and should work in closest co-operation with it. 


Whole-hearted Parental Co-operation is Needed 


There is no doubt that guidance work, at least in this coun- 
try, can never be a real success unless the parents whole-heartedly 
co-operate with it, since, because of the very close emo: 
between them and their children, Indian parents exer! 
derable formative influence in the development of 


hopes and aspirations of their children (one of the auth 


lors was sur- 
prised to overhear his eleven-year old daughter expressing her desire 
to a friend to become a psy 


chologist when she grew up). for in most 
cases the children accept their parents’ wishes and desires about 
them. Again in this c 


tional ties 
t a consi- 
the future} 


e of success in India unless 
ate with it. 


is direction must be supple- 


an and should play in he hom 
the role played by the teachers in the school. Attempts should 


e abilities and interests of chil. 
€ provided for the development 
through appropriate home activi- 
Parents can also help the children 


of those abilities and interests 
ties, family excursions etc. 
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in fighting educational backwardness and problem ‘behaviour by 
giving them educational help, emotional support etc, They can 
make available to their children information about courses and 
careers, and gradually develop in them hopes and aspirations 
suited to their abilities and interests. In short, the work of the 
teachers in the school must be supplemented adequately by 
parents at home. Parents should not think that the above work 
will place any extra burden on them; with a little forethought 
it can be done in the course of normal family living, if the ordi- 
nary family activities are planned to a certain extent to achieve 


the above objectives. 

Parents can also actively help the teachers in their guidance 
activities. Individual parents serving as members of the School 
Guidance Committees, and presenting the parents” point of view 
on them can exert a healthy influence in the determination of 
guidance policies; indeed School Guidance Committees cannot 
function efficiontly without adequate and active parental repre- 
sentation. Again, parents drawn from variegated walks of life 
command many more social resources than the teachers; these 
resources should be made available for guidance purposes. Parents 
for instance can be helpful in arranging excursions, giving career 
talks, and other school guidance activities. Their influence may 
be effectively utilised for the proper educational and vocational 
placement of pupils. Special Committees of parents, with repre- 
sentatives of the teachers, may work for such a purpose. In sbort 
especially in the guidance field, teachers cannot work effectively 
without help from parents who must form an important and ac- 
tive element of the guidance services in any school. 

Essential though their co-operation is, it is not unlikely that 
the majority of parents in our country will consider guidance a 
hindrance rather than a help, and regard it with suspicion and 
hostility as an undue interference with their right to educate their 
children and place them in life according to their wishes. Even 

“in the case of such simple and traditional guidance work as class- 
Promotion, or the selection of new entrants to a class, it is com- 
mon experience for heads and teachers to be pressed by parents 
for promotion or admission of pupils despite convincing evidence 
of their inability to profit by instruction in the next higher grade 
or class. On many occasions, the authors have heard parents 
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"cynically, commenting that school examinations and other selec- 
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_ their assessment of pupils, th 


issue of Promotion from a 


one would have result: 
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tion tests were mere eye-wash, a cover for the favouritism and 
nepotism in which school authorities commonly indulge. As the 
Scope of guidance services is much wider, it i$ very essential for 


parents to be taken into full confidence from the very start. 


Parents and Teachers Co-workers in Guidance 


The first efforts to win over the parents should be directed 
towards reorientation of the attitudes of both teachers and parents 
towards one another with, regard to the education of the child. 


throw light on ways and 
means of developing Co-operation between these two parents in 
guidance work. 


the pupil and the school. (2) "Teachers 
tain its reliability or validity, 
point of view ; they are not 
cations to the Dupils and the 


Parents’ Side: (1) It is ve 
the fact of educ: 
disillusionment 


ry difficult for parents to accept % 
ational backwardne: 


is below average, reduces his chances à 
y do not have much faith in ç o: ` 


ed in success! 
be concerned more with the examinati 


° I ion success of the children 
than their real Welfare. Denial of promotion, therefore, is con- 
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sidered by them gs directly against their interests, and*the inte- 
1ests of their children. 


^ É 


Give and Take 


lt seems needless to state that the attitude of both parties 
needs reorientation :— 


(1) Teachers must accept parents as partners in the task of ` 


educating the children, with full rights and responsibilities and such 
L Tesponsibilities should not*only be imposed on parents when the 
pe children reveal any educational or behavioural problem. Hence 
$ they should not only be urged to provide more effective home 
b assistance of the children, but should also be taken into full con- 
fidence in any issue of guidance. 


‘(2) Teachers would do well to remember that they are not 
infallible in their judgment of their pupils; they should clearly 
realise that their methods of assessment have their limitations, 
and that a human individual can never be adequately measured. 


^ œ (1) On the parents’ side, it should be remembered that their 
interests and those of the school are not opposed but run in 
‘parallel lines. (2) Parents should realise that School exa- 
minations, though not 100% reliable; give a fair indication of 
ability, particularly when a number of examinations, indicate 
more or less the same thing. Parents may seek to co-operatel 
with the school in improving the reliability and validity of the 
examinations, but it would not be in their best interest to reject 
their results out of hand. (3) Parents should realise that it is always 
better to face the reality about their children, even though it is un- 
pleasant, and to try to find out remedies for it, than to live in a 
fool's paradise about them. (4) Parents should be made aware that 
.. modern life offers a great variety of avenues for the success of the 
- Child, provided he is efficient in the line selected; further that every 
¿ hild has aptitudes and interests for one line or another, and 
that if they are detected at the right time and developed properly, 
— "the child is sure to meet with success in life. If they really 
a - Wish to help their children, therefore, parents should avoid thrust- 
i ing their own ideas and ambitions upon them, irrespective of 
their own special aptitudes and interests; they should rather 
un ^ > 
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Co-operate with the school in finding out their aptitudes and in- 
terests and properly developing them, E 


to promote their interests and those of children. It ig also com- 


the school and the family. 


Winning Parental Co-operation 


lt may be helpful to try to ma 
Operation in guidance work which m 
Parents by any schoo] Starting a School 
ents may be classified as follows from the poi 


(1) Educationally and Economically Han 
These constitute the majority of our 
them take no direct interest in the 
children because of their Jack of 


dicapped Parents: 
Parents. Most of 
education of their 
self-confidence, The 
Scorn to seek thein 
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(2) Lower Middle Class Parents: The second group 
Of parents consists. of these who. expect too much of 
children, and at the same time leave the entire responsi- 
bility for their education to others. Such parents, who usually 
belong to the lower middle class, are over solicitous con- 
cerning the future of their children, often due to the desire to 
realise their frustrated ambitions through them. Such parents 
are ready to incur expenditure beyond their means by sending 
their children to expensive schools and engaging private tutors 
for them. But teachers cannot expect much co-operation from 
them ; they have no time to discuss the education of their chil- 
dren with the teachers, and if they have any free-time, they seek 
forms of relaxation other than the company of their children. 
Such parents do not seem to be at all conscious of their educa- 
tive role in the life of the children. Very often, their own ac- 
tions defeat their ends, and their reaction is to become critical 
of the teachers and hard upon their children. Theirs also is an 
educational problem, though of a different kind; such parents 
Should be made aware that the responsibility for the education of 
their children cannot be completely passed on to others, and that 
they themselves have a direct and positive role to play in this 
field. They must be brought to realise that not only must their 
hopes and aspirations for their childdren be realistically based 
Upon their abilities and interests and the social opportunities avail- 
able to them, but that they must be prepared to actively help 
them towards their achievement. 

(3) Upper Middle Class Parents: This group of parents 
has the highest ambitions for their children, whom they naturally 
desire to be better placed than themselves. At the same time 
they are usually more enlightened and feel the necessity both of 
à Scientific appraisal of the abilities and interests of the children 
and an adequate knowledge of available social opportunities in 
realising their ambitions for their children. But they find it diffi- 

salt to accept facts if they are not in keeping with their ideas 
and hopes concerning the future of their children, and often in- 
lerfere with the teachers. They also have very strong convictions 
‘about the necessity for University degrees, and the prestige of this 
9r that kind of work which cannot be supported by reasons. 
Another difficulty experienced with this group of parents is that, 
4 ^ B : 
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though vonscious of the parental role in the education of. the 
children, fathers hardly find time to shoulder their responsibility, 


the school authorities should make such parents the best co- 
Operators in guidance wor 


(4) Rich Parents Such parents arc keen about the educa- 
tion of their children, but they frequently think that the sending 


l known that, unknowingly, parents often 
y their own actions; but if they can be 
i » they can and will be the greatest 
i It is only education of 
: : he effective articipation of par. 
ents in guidance Work. E ‘i Ms 
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the environment ig which they have grown up and developed 
has given them certain advantages and limitations ; attempts. to 
ignore these factors and force things may result in complete failure 
and extreme unhappiness. Two examples may help to clarify 
the point. A student having passed the Matriculation examina- 
lion in the second division failed to appear for the LSc. exami- 
mation for three consecutive years. In the first year, he came out 
of tha examination hall complaining of loss of memory; in the 
Second year he fell ill a day before the examination ; and in the 
third year, he played truant and fled from home the night before 
the examination. By the administration of intelligence tests it: 
Was found that though the boy had less than average intelligence, 
his father had engaged a number of private tutors and made him 
work very hard during the Matriculation examination, so that hq 
was able to scrape a second division. But help from private 
tutors and hard work were not enough when he had to copq 
with the 1.Sc. course, Particularly since his father had drilled into 
him the idea that unless he secured a first division, it was no 
use his passing the examination. In another case an Engineen 
father forced his son to take the technical course while the boy 
himself wanted to take humanities and become a journalist, and his 
School attainments and psychological test results also showed that 
he could be expected to do well in the humanities course. To 
Cut a Jong story short the boy had to be transferred to humanities 
after six months, because of poor work in science. Parents should 
be made aware of the principle of “non-directive guidance"—that 
their children should be permitted to develop their own ideals 
and ambitions and have a large say in deciding what is best for 
them. Parents and teachers can only help them in this matter. 
and even this help must be offered most unobtrusively, other- 
Wise it may have the opposite results. 

Parents can best influence children indirectly by suggestion 
and manipulation of the environment. For example, to stimulate 
at the child the desire to become a scientist, he may be encour- 
aged to read inspiring biographies of famous scientists, given 
OPportunities at home to carry out simple scientific experiments; 
9r taken to scientific exhibitions etc. Where there is strong emo- 
tional affinity between parents and children, direct suggestions 
from them will also prove effective. But such suggestions musti 
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be in line with the basic facts about the child ; his abilities, his 
level of achievements, his developed interestszand personality traits 
must be given due consideration. For example, a child with less 
than average intelligence or very poor achievement in mathematics 
cannot be expected to become a successful scientist. Forcing re- 
sistant children to do things rarely produces good results. When all 
is said and done, what do all parents really want for their chil- 
dren? We should think a happy and contented life, arising out 
of the realisation of their potentialities. Our task in guidance is 
to convince parents that their ambitions for their children should 
be on a par with their abilities. It is admitted that such accep- 


tance is not always easy for parents, but it is best for everybody 
concerned, 


Respect the Child's *View-point'. 


There is a common notion among parents that children, be- 


cause of their immaturity and exp, 


The answer to 


Parents, no doubt, think unselfish] 


: y of their children, but 
can they think objectively as well? 


Does not their love for 
Are they sure that they always examine 
Is not their experi- 
d varied this may be) biased by their own! 
be different from those 
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should be given greater credit. It is hard to ito this new 
principle for the old but it is more scientific. t 

The parents” idea that they know most about their children, 
more than teachers, the children themselves, or anybody else is 
also not borne out by facts. Loving them best does not neces- 
sarily mean knowing them best. Parents may have had closer 
associations with children, but they are seldom their confidantes, 
particularly after adolescence. Parents also seldom make any 
attempt at an objective appraisal of their children. There are, 
many cases recorded of the ‘parents’ estimate of the child, and the 
child's own recorded self-estimate, and follow-up studies 
have testified to the correctness of the latter. This may be a 
disillusionment, but it has to be accepted in the best interests of 
the child. 

Parents, in their excessive love for children, almost always 
pitch targets for them at the highest. But a modest ambition 
realised is better than à high ambition given up midway. How- 
ever painful it may be, it is wise to accept realities in life. Tar- 
gets for children should only be fixed after a very careful 
examination of the entire pros and cons of the situation. Again 
because of the uncertain prospects in the extremely competitiva 


- Society in which we live, parents like to have more than one 


target for their children at the same time; for example many, 


AE boy is trying to do his Inter Science and a Shorthand course 


at the same time. It may be wise for parents to remember that 
trying to paddle two boats simultaneously may be dangerous. 
In these days of specialisation it may not also be good to have 


too general a goal for the child ; one who aims to fit into every- 


thing, may not be a good fit in anything. 


Moving with the Times 


Ours is a dynamic society. Tremendous changes have taker 


| As i 
C Place in the course of the last ten years, and many more are 


On the way. The value system and educational and employ- 
ment opportunities have changed and are changing very rapidly" 
To guide the students to best advantage one should not only 
be abreast with the times, but should also be able to look into 


the. future. Unfortunately. out-of-date concepts about job pres- 
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` 
tiges (eg. the shoe trade is not for gentlemen, and nursing is 
not for ladies) and the employment prospects of certain types 
of education (e.g. a University Degree is better than training as a 
technician) handicap our parents as reliable guides to children. 


Parents should strive to get rid of such wrong notions for the 
sake of their children. 


Knowledge to be Acquired 


Guidance aims to help parents by the use of scientific 
techniques. In order that they may develop confidence in them, 
parents should be given some idea about modern methods of 
objective assessment, for, unless they are initiated into the secrets 
of psychological tests, objective attainments tests, objective rat- 
-ings etc., parents can not be expected to pl 
them, particularly when their assessment differs from their own. 
Further, acquaintance with modern met! 


hods of objective assess- 
ment may help to make parents more objective in their assess- 
ments of children. 


It is also necessary for parents to know the varied educational 
and vocational opportunities available for children in our society 
so that they may better help the children in the proper selection 
of courses and careers. Parents should also have knowledge of 
the requirements and they should be introduced to fundamental 


methods of guidance and education. For example, they should 
Know that suggestion and environmental manipulation are likely 
to produce bette lts i i 


han dictation, and that the 


may be lessened rather than 
onstant parental criticism, 


Creating Guidance Consciousness in Par 


Most Heads and teachers, after a little 
agree that parents have a vitally 
in the guidance programme. 


ents 
6 


t consideration, would 
Important guidance role to play 


The: yen 
more Wholeheartedly, 1 ADU dier perhaps = 


O ance role adequately without ade- 
quate guidance themselves. The task of educating or re-educat- 
ing the parents by giving them 


ace much faith in. 
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with a fair degree of success devolves on the school authorities, 
and more especially "on the Heads and the Teacher-Counsellors. 
They must regard parental education as one of their most im- 
portant responsibilities, for, as we have stressed in this Chapter, 
without the right type of co-operation from the parents, no 
guidance programme can be a real success. 

How can the education of parents in guidance be best ac- 
complished? It is not likely that many parents would be prepared 
to attend a regular course on guidance such as has been suggested 
for teachers and Teacher-Counsellors. Most parents would 
neither be able to spare the time, nor are they likely to show 
much enthusism for such a course. The best approach there- 
fore to producing the desired modification of attitudes and the 
desired knowledge in parents at large will probably be through 
the ordinary processes of social living. 

Propaganda of the right type about guidance can be dissemi- 
nated among parents By the effective use of the mass media of 
communication which have become so necessary a part of modern 
living. The spoken word and the printed word, tHe Cinema and 
the Radio, and, when it comes to India, Television can all be 
utilised as channels of communication. The following methods 
of communication will also be found especially useful; 

1. Pamphlets, booklets, and leaflets written in simple non- 
technical language should be produced by the Central and State 
Bureaux of Educational and Vocational Guidance, the Rotary Club, 
the*Directorate of Resettlement and Reemployment etc. and widely 
distributed through the schools to parents and guardians. Such 
pamphlets should deal both with the basic essentials of guidance 
theory and procedure that should be grasped by parents, so as 
to.create in them a right attitude towards guidance, and supply 
varied ahd accurate knowledge of careers and courses open to 
School leavers and the special qualifications, academic, profes- 
sional and personal, needed for success in them. 

2. Newspapers should be encouraged to start special Gui- 
dance Corners in which are posted popular articles on various 
aspects of guidance, forums for discussion of guidance problem$, 
and authoritative answers to specific guidance difficulties of 
readers will figure regularly. - 
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3. Short documentary films exhibited in public Cinemas in 
which guidance procedures are illustrated, and guidance problems: 
are brought vividly into focus, and a well planned programme of y 
radio talks, films, discussions and short playlets on various 
aspects and problems of guidance will help considerably to make 


: parents and the community at large guidance conscious. 


The Schools and Parental Guidance Education 


The mass media, though effective up to a point, tend to bc 
somewhat impersonal, which limits their range, effectiveness and 
personal appeal. "This "personal factor", which is so important 
in the education of parents, can and must be supplied by the 
schools themselves. We outline below some of the methods. by 
which the schools can make effective contact with the parents 
&nd educate them to play their guidance role effectively : 

l. Career Conferences Kk 

Such Conferences should be arranged for groups of parents, 
(especially of. children in the Senior Classes), and their children, 
from time to time by the School authorities. The keynotes for 
such conferences should be interest, vitality and variety, ‘for 
nothing is more deadly than boredom. Their aim is to impart ` 
Occupational information. to parents and students in a ‘live’ man- 
ner by bringing them in contact with people representative of all’ 
lypes of professions. Some of the activities that can be used at 
Such Conference are as follows: — 

(i) Short, lively Career Talks could be given by people, 
successful in various walks of life. If such talks can 
be given by parents themselves so much the better, for 
the more effective they will be. 

(i) Symposia and Brains Tru 
teachers 
various 
organised. 

(iii Exhibitions are an effective v 


interest in guidance. Charts, diagrams, models and 
- leaflets can be used to modify wrong attitudes and 


develop right attitudes towards guidance; information - , 


about^Careers and Courses can be effectively presented, 


sts in which outside experts, ' 
» And parents participate in a discussion of 
aspects and ‘problems of guidance can ba 
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and guidance procedures and techniques can be vividly - 
illustrated "through models, charts and “live” demons- 
trations. 1 

(iv) Short playlets, dramatising various aspects and pro- 

blems of guidance, are an excellent means of spotlighting 
such themes in an interesting and arresting manner. 

— A properly planned Career Conference will accomplish several 
Objectives. It will stimulate parents and children to think seriously 
about the future careers of the latter, and provide them with a 
background of knowledge to enable them to make a realistic and 
informed choice. It will also enable the school to establish vital” 
rapport not only with parents but with the community at large, , 
and make local employers aware of their obligations to school- 4 
leavers and about the problems of young people about to leave; 
school. 

2. Individual Contacts 

Group contacts With parents and guardians are necessary and 
desirable ; personal contacts with individual parents and guardians 
are still more necessary and desirable. Since the fime and energy 
at the disposal of the Head and Teacher-Counsellor, who are the 
best persons on the staff of a school to make such personal con- 
tacts, is limited, the contact with parents in general, especially, 
in a large school, will probably have to be mainly by correspon- 
dence. Whenever such correspondence becomes necessaty care 
should be taken to make it as un-official and human as possible, 
for officialese will destroy that personal bond which the writer 
is endeavouring to establish with his correspondent. 

But while contacts through correspondence may be neces- 
sary with the general run of parents, direct contact with certain 
categories of parents and certain individual parents is unavoid- 
able, indeed indispensable. At critical moments in the school ~~ 
career of the child, in the important delta class when the child, 
hás to choose the course he is to elect, and in his final yeat 
when the choice of a vocation begins to loom large, Heads and  . 
Teacher-Counsellors must find the time to give each parent at 
least one personal interview. At such an interview. which should 
be as friendly as possible, the Head, or Teacher-Counsellor will 
exchange with the parent their knowledge and: experience of the 
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child, and their hopes and fears in his regard. The idea behind 
such a personal meeting should never be > ‘dic 
what his child should do, or should be: i 


usted children, for most 


problems’ have their origin in the home, or ‘in the school, or in 


a faulty relationship between the two. 
3 Parent-Teacher Associations 


pe are also necessary in; 
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ni CHAPTER 7 
Towarps an EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE SERVICE FOR OUR De 
ScHooLs: Basic OVERALL GUIDANCE PROGRAMME 1 


A basic overall Guidance Service in a country or State should 
include the following services:— 

1. The Maintenance of adequate Individual Records (Cumu- 
lative preferably) for all students in our Secondary schools, and a ` 
their proper and effective use for Counselling. This is primarily 
the responsibility of the schools, but they will need the help of ` 


" 
M 


2. The Provision of Information on Careers ^ 
The main responsibility for providing such information will 4 
. vest with the Directorate of National Employment Service, Youth 

mployment Bureaux, Commercial firms etc. The Central, State 4 
and Regional Bureaux should sift the information supplied by — 
Such agencies and publish it in a form suitable for adolescent ¿` 
consumption, and it will be the task of the schools to present š 1 
Such information to their students in an interesting and under- 
standable manner. (Vide Chapter 10). 

3. Provision of information about opportunities for further 
education, and vocational training available for school-leavers. 
Most of this information should be collected and disseminated by 
tbe Central, State and Regional Bureaux of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance; some can also be collected by Schi ol 
authorities themselves (Vide Chapter "10). It should be dissemi- ` 
nated to the pupils by the schools. 


4. Development of Interests and Aptitudes: Mes 


Interests and aptitudes may lie dormant in the absence of pro- F 
per facilities for development. It should be the duty of the — ' 


schools, to provide for diversified activities (through Hobby Clubs. 
etc.) for the development of the interests and aptitudes of pupils. 
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5. Individual Counselling both to normal children and to 
children with problems of various kinds—educational and psycho- 
logical—to help them to make the best use of their abilities and 
‘aptitudes at school or to promote or restore sound mental health. 
Such counselling should ordinarily be provided by the Heads, 
‘and Teacher-Counsellors ; difficult cases should be referred to the, 
State Bureau, or Child Guidance Clinic (Vide Chapter 11). 

6. Placement. 


The State and Regional Bureaux, A ud Schools, in close 
co-operation with Government Youth Employment Bureaux, 
Should endeavour, as far as lies in their power, to place studeuts 
in suitable institutions for further education and training, 
and help them to adjust themselves to their new situation (Vide 
Chapter 10). 


7. Follow-up 


The Central, State 
should work together ti 
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Nature and Scope of Guidance n 


As the word guidance in its full connotation is almost 
synonymous with education, it covers all pupils and all school- 
activities. The expression “educational and vocational guidance” 
is generally used in a more limited sense, still it has to concern 
itself with all pupils throughout the period of their schooling. 
And though we endeavour to relate vocational to education, it 
should be remembered that our service is essentially educational, 
our effort is to cu all students to receive, and' utilise in later 
life, as full an education as is possible in accordance with their 
age, abilities and interests, Guidance is essentially personal, 
aiming at helping each pupil to make the most of his schooling s 
by adapting the education given at school to his own individual 
needs, abilities and interests; it seeks to make the educa- 
tion fit the child, and not vice versa. It is a con- 
tinuous developmental process and offers assistance” 
` throughout the chills career in school. But it is especi- 
ally necessary at critical phases in the child's developmental 
history ie. when he develops “problems” due to emotional upsets 
or psychological malajustments or backwardness in school sub- 
jeets. Guidance also becomes vitally necessary when the child 
reaches that crucial period in his schooling when he has to 
| choose between several groups of subjects (Humanities, Sciences, 
i Technical, Commercial etc.). This type of guidance in essenti- 
ally educational guidance. In the last couple of years of school- 
ing, however, guidance begins to be, of necessity, prevocational 
‘and vocational guidance. Guidance now aims more specifically 
at helping the student to choose a vocation suited to his abili- 
ties, aptitudes and interests; guidance also has to show him a 
way to reach his goal. 

Guidance is essentially non-directive. It aims not 2L NT 
children, or their parents, what théy should do, but to help 
Johnny to help himself, by helping him to a better appraisal of 
| his own abilities, interests, achievements, economic and social 
circumstance etc. on the one hand, and vocational and allied — 

Opportunities on the other hand. Guidance to-day usually takes 
M the form of personal counselling when it is most effective. 
dá With the reorganisation of our system of Secondary educa- 
tion, special problems of guidance are being faced at the end of 
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the Junior school stage (Class VIII). Because of the diversifi- 
cation of courses at this stage, pupils are called upon to maka 
important curricular choices, They have to be given individual 
help in making the best choice. This problem of choice is not 
confined to Multipurpose schools providing diversified courses ; 
it also affects unilateral Schools, and even Junior High schools. 
Class VIII, in whichever type of school it may be, is being 
designated as the "delta class", and is considered to be the most 


urses available in the schools, the 
m according to the pupils’ abilities 
ised. Hence the pupils in the ‘delta 


s Supls will proceed for vocational train- 
ing at the end of the junior school Stage; they will need help in 
choosing the right training and in being placed in it. 


‘ In the light of the general consi 
in this Chapter, we; have singled out 
of activities and experiences which a 
gramme should endeavour to provide, 


derations dealt With earlier 
below à few broad groups 
good School Guidance Pro- 
No attempt has been made 
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to draw up a specific model programme ; conditions vary, gonsider- 
ably from school to school, hence each school will have to draw up 
its own programme tailored to its own needs and resources. But 
in doing so, the authors feel, the school should endeavour to 
provide for. as many of the following guidance. services as 
possible. 


1. Guidance & Personal Counselling 

Guidance is essentially a personal service which should seek 
to help individual pupils in various Ways: 

(a) In fighting educational retardation: if a pupil's achie- 
vement is falling short of his potentialities, the guidance service 
should come to his help. Special attention should be given if 
the pupil's retardation is in subjects which are particularly rele- 
vant to his future course of studies, or the vocation for which: 
he may be otherwise best suited. For example, when the number 
ability of a pupil is high, when he has marked scientific interests, 


'and when his marks in general science are also good, he should 


be given special help if he is retarded in Arithmetic or Algebra 
so that he may not be precluded from taking the science or techni- 
cál course in future. Educational and vocational guidance cannot 


'be effective without treatment of educational retardation. 


(b) The guidance service of a school must help the indivi- 
dua' child in partially or totally solving his emotional] problems 
and in adjusting himself properly to the school and the family. 
This is essential for effective functioning in any field. Educa- 
tional retardation and emotional problems go hand in hand; one 
cannot be treated apart from the other. Further, it is possible 
that a pupil otherwise suited for a particular course of study or 
vocation may not be able pursue it because of the development 
of certajn undesireable personality traits (e.g. a pupil may mot 
succeed in a medical course because Of extreme nervousness Or 
because of a phobia against his dead.) Educational and voca- 
tional guidance should therefore where necessary also endeavour 
to suppress undesirable traits and develop desirable personality 
traits in pupils. 

(c) A school guidance service must assist every pupil to have 
better ideas about his own abilities and achievements, in terms 
of the course of studies or vocation he wishes to take. We gene- 
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rally tend. to overestimate or underestimate our own abilities and 
achievements ; standardised tests are therefore necessary to help 
us to make a more precise appraisal of ourselves in terms of the 
group to which we belong. Moreover objective analysis of the 
different courses of studies and vocations has been made in terms 
of abilities and achievements. Scientific appraisal of oneself on 
the one hand, and of the requirements of different courses and 
vocations on the other, is a necessity for making a wise choice 
and should constitute an essential pre-requisite to any educational 
and vocational guidance. 


(d) The school guidance Service must hel 
acquire necessary information for making choices in regard to 
Courses amd careers. In modern times courses and careers are 


So numerous that it is extremely difficult to know about them all. 
Information about various 


Systematically disseminated 


p every child to 


COurses and careers wisely. 


: (e) Finally a school guidance service should, in co-operation 
with parents, training institutions, employers and others, assist 
às many pupils as possible to be admitted to their chosen line of 
Study or work. The guidance worker should discuss this import- 
ant Matter with the parents, and he should also try to put the 
pupil into contact with proper institutions or proper organisations 
for the realization of his ambition: 


2. Gu 


üdance through the C, lasses—A Continuous ‘Process 


the most impor 
and VII should 


of the delta class, 
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Attemps should accordingly be made to develop their*interests 
and aptitudes and to gradually provide them such information on 
courses and careers, In case any of them suffer from problem beha- 
viour or backwardness, attempts should be made to apply appro- 
priate remedial measures. Cumulative Records about their varied 
abilities and achievements should be also maintained wherever 
possible. 

Class VIII, the delta class, will be undoubtedly the most 
important class for guidance activities under the Multipurpose 
school system. At this stage those who are not suitable to higher 
secondary school work should be guided to the different vocational 
training institutions such as the Junior Technical Schools, Indus- 
trial schools and Commercial schools suited to their interests and 
aptitudes ; those who are fit to continue their studies in Secondary 
schools should be carefully guided towards the selection of cour- 
ses best suited to them. Since vitally important decisions for 
the future have to be taken at this stage, activities begun in Clas- 
ses VI & VII have not only to be continued in this class; they 
have also to be intensified. Psychological tests should be admi- 
nistered at this stage to supplement the information already gathef- 
ed about the pupil from other sources. More systematic ‘guidance 
talks’ with an eye to the immediate problems before the pupils 
have to be given. Finally the pupil has to be personally coun- 
Selled to help him gain insight into his aptitudes and attainments, 
and to assist him to choose the future course of studies best 
Suited to him. Every attempt should also be made to interview 
the parent or the guardian of each pupil in this connection. 

Pupils in Class IX present a slightly different guidance pro- 
blem. Selection of diversified courses has already been made; the 
problem now is to make a close follow-up. If a wrong choice 
becomes vident, it should be correcteda in case of pupils falling 
behind because of other reasons, a diagnosis as to the causes has 
to be made and appropriate remedial measures adopted. 


Pupils of Class X have to be gradually prepared for the deci- 


sions they have to take at the end of their Secondary school, 


Career, through activities similar to those in Classes VI & VII: 

Lastly guidance work in Class XI should be more or less like 

that in Class VIII, but with more emphasis on vocational orien- 
6 3 . 
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tation and preparation for post-school adjustments to work or 
further education and training. a 

Besides these general guidance activities we would also like ` 
to stress some specific guidance activities which should be under- 
taken as a part of a basic School Guidance Programme. 


AS 
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Important Scientific Guidance Activities in School 


; Group Guidance ` 

The term guidance implies individual help. But there is also 
bk Scope for group work which is designated as group guidance, with, 
"n a view to secure genera] Orientation or to cater for Broup needs 
lo Both visual and auditory methods of education may be utilised 


.. ance may be as follows: —1. R 
healthy attitudes interfering with 
prejudices of parents in favour of 
non-University ones) (2) Developm 
scientific guidance work (e 


sses, parents, and teachers come 


guidance work. It can be carried 
S manner: — 


(a) Through Visual Methods: (1) Guidance Exhibitions, 
exhibitions or independently of them. 
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I School Guidance Corner. (3) Showin id- 
ancé films and filmstrips, E ae 


(2) Guidance excursions, i3, 12/045: (1) Guidanite talks 
© excursions. 


(3) Discussions and debates on 
i nce conferences (4) Broadcasts on 
guidance, 


D bys ; 
¿ndividual Guidance and Counselling 


But; as has already been indicated > 


. individual Work is more 


and the basis for Such work 


important in guidance, k is the collec- 
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tion of information about individual pupil. This maybe. done 
in the following manner: 

(1) The maintenance of a Cumulative Record Card for 
every pupil, preferably from the date of his entry to the school. 
(2) The improvement of methods of school evaluation, the basis 
for the Record Card, by the introduction of a certain measure 
Of objective testing and scientific rating of personality and inte- 
rests. (3) The collection of all relevant information through the 
relevant psychological tests with a view to know the mental 


-potentialities of pupils. (4) Making available all the informa- 


tion collected in reference to the courses or vocations available. 


Finally, comes the all-important work of Counselling—help- 
ing pupils to make a scientific appraisal of their potentialities 
and achievements with reference to the courses and vocations 
available so that they may make the best possible choices Coun- 
selling can only be done individually, every pupil has to be meti 
separately for the purpose. As the delta class and the School- 
leaving year are the most important years from the guidance 
point of view, it is absolutely essential that pupils "of these years 


should be met individually for counselling. Counselling of. 


pupils should not be considered enough; the counselling of par- 
ents is as important, for, if they do not see eyeto eye with the 
pupils, no guidance can be effective. "Hence, whenever needed, 
the parents of the pupils of these two years have to be met 
individually. 

«Help in overcoming scholastic retardation and in fighting 
problem behaviour should be considered as parts of guidance 
procedure and an important part ofi counselling. In the course of 
the collection of information about the pupils, retardation. and 
problem behaviour, which may stand in the way of taking other- 
wise suitable courses or vocations, may be revealed. For 
example, an otherwise suitable pupil may not be able to take 
the science course because of retardation in Arithmetic and Al- 
Sebra; again, an! otherwise suitable young man may not be able 
to take the medical profession, merely because he has a phobia 
against dead bodies. Help in time to overcome such retardas 
tion and problem behaviour must be considered within the scope 
of guidance counselling work. $ 
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Organisation of the Guidance Service in the School 


It is felt that for the purpose of organising the above guid- 
ance activities and drawing up a basic guidance programme, the 
first necessity is the establishment of a School Guidance Committee 
which should lay down guidance policies and chart out guidance 
activities in the school on a planned basis. All directly involved 
in guidance work in the school Should be represented on this 
Committee. The Headmaster, as the administrative head of the 
school, should be the Chairman of the Guidance Committee and 
there should be representatives of teachers and parents on it; 
the Teacher Counsellor may work sas the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee. This Committee Should have power to co-opt, if 
necessary. Further, the pattern of organisation suggested by 
Ericsson & Smith in their Standard work on "Organisation and 
Administration of Guidance Services" (Mcgraw Hill) would ap- 


pear, with slight adaptations, to be most Suitable for Secondary 
Schools in India. n 


Head 
Guidance Committee 
š | 
[RA 
Parents & Teacher-Counsellor — . Teachers 
Guardians | 
Pupils Pupils 


From the chart it will be clear that there is bound to be 


on and overlapping of functions and 


Tesponsibilities, but, given the right approach and correct human 
relationships, the possil 


I ible.sources of friction and misuntlerstand- 
Ing can be reduced to a minimum. 

The Head will be the Chairman of the Guidance Commit- 
tee, but the main work of Shaping and implementing its deci- 
sions will devolve on the Teacher-Counsellor whose functions, 
responsibilities and work are dealt with in some detail in 
Chapter ` 4. Though the Teacher-Counsellor may be; the 
specialist for ^ guidance WOrk, his Specialisation is not 
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, expected to be of such a level as would enable hina to deal 


with the more delicate and complex issues of guidance. Hence 
he will need the expert help and guidance of the specialists of 
the State and Regional Bureaux of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance whose functions and specific field of work are outlined 
in Chapter 3. 

If a basic minimum guidance programme is drawn up with 
the above principles in view, and incorporating as many as pos- 
sible of the suggested activities, general and specific, dealt with 
in this chapter, the authors are convinced a good beginning will 
have been made from which further progress will inevitably 
follow. 


Seven-Point Plan 


Guidance consists in the attempt to match the individual with 
particular course or career. Its effectiveness, therefore, naturally 
depends upon the collection. of all available information about 
both the individual and the course or career concerned. The 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, London, after much 
experiment has developed a Seven-Point Plan for the study Of 
the individual for guidance purposes, which, properly used, can 
be of great value in helping guidance workers in the collection 
and appraisal of relevant information about the individual. 

1. Physical Make-Up 

The importance of this element depends upon the physical 
reqüirements of the courses or the jobs under consideration. 
Generally speaking any special physical disability for the type of 
Work under consideration or special impressiveness of physique. 
appearance, bearing, health and speech may be considered under 
this head. 

2. ttainments 

The type of education undergone by the individual and the 
extent to which he has benefited from it should be considered 
Under this head. Though curricular school attainments are most 
significant under this head, co-curricular attainments, and even 
those acquired outside the school, should also be considered; 
particularly when they are relevant to the course or the job 
under . consideration. | 
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3. General Intelligence 

"Though emphasis upon intelligence in. guidance work is less 
today than in the past, everybody agrees that a certain minimum 
:of intelligence is necessary for success in any work. Courses and 
jobs have been classified according to basic intelligence require- 
ments, and it is necessary to consider whether the individual 
possesses the minimum amount of intelligence for success in the 
course or job under consideration. 

4. Special Abilities 


—— Greater emphasis is now being placed on the possession of 
— the special abilities required for success in a course or job. It 
- should be noted that this is the age of specialisation. Specialised 
i skill is needed in almost every job for to-day ; there are no un- 
-  — skilled jobs, there are only unskilled men. The National Insti- 


1 (o Ute of, Industrial Psychology, London, considers) six special abili- 
AR tics in its guidance work: 


(a) ability to understand mechanical things (to be distin- 
‘guished from manual dexterity), (b) manual dexterity, (c) facility 
with words, (d) facility with figures, (e) drawing ability, (f) musical 
ability. ` 
` -5. Interests p^ 

Proper motivation is regarded as an important key to success 
in any activity, hence the interests of the individual should be 
specially considered in guidance work. The N.LI.P. considers 


cal/constructional (iii) physical (iv) social (v) artistic, as having 
importance from the guidance view point. 

6. Disposition. 1 

No guidance can be given without consideration of persona- 
lity, traits, individually and collectively. Personality traits need to 


* 


to satisfactorily adjust tovthe course or vocation. oreover, the. 
contribution of personality traits to success. in the course or voca- 
y tion under consideration is also very great. Intelligence, abilities 


supported by proper personality traits. - 
EM v Circumstances 


_ Both the social and economic circumstances of the individual 
have to be realistically considered in guidance work. 
ti ut S E. 
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interests in the following types of work: (i) intellectual (ii) practi- 1 


be specially considered to find out whether the in Eos is likely — 


and attainments cannot achieve much functional success unless a 
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o 

The primary objective of the Seven-Point Plan is to provide 

a handy and conterient tool for the individual in order to have 

a working profile of "him, which he can endeavour to project in 

different curricular or vocational situations to find out which suits — 
him best. 

E 


Collection of Information about Pupils 


The Seven-Point scale given above provides a convenient and 
comprehensive framework for the collection and systematisation — - 
of information about individual pupils in need of guidance and. ` 
counselling. But it is not easy to collect the information needed; ` 
it has to be gathered from various sources through different techni- » 
ques and care has to be taken to ensure the reliability and vali- 
dity of the information collected. Some of the important types . 
of information that have to be collected, and suitable methods 
for collecting such information are dealt with below: 


1. Information cios the Mental Potentialities of the Pupils 
An appraisal of the innate mental potentialifies of pupils is 
considered essential in guidance work, for, without denying the a 
Value of education, it nevertheless is true that a child, to alarge — 
extent, is limited in his performance by his potentialities at birth, A 
and, because of differences in innate potentiality, every individual 
is not equally at home in every work. Guidance to a large extent 
consists in determining, ‘as far as is humanly possible, the 
. innate potentialities of pupils and guiding them to courses and 

careers which suit their potentialities best. 

Tt is extremely fortunate that during the present Century 
psychologists have developed fairly dependable measuring instru-. 
ments (Mental tests, including tests of Intelligence) for the ap- 
praisal of the mental potentialities of individuals. But a würning 
needs fo be sounded against the tendency to over-emphasise the 
importance of mental tests in guidance in our country. It should 
be noted that information about the mental potentialities of an ` 
individual, is only one of many kinds of information (e.g. attain- — 
ments, interests, personality traits etc.) necessary for effective gui- 
dance. Again, though psychological tests are the most depend- LO 
able instruments existing at present for measuring the human. 
mind, yet even the best test cannot ue guaranteed to be above 
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“error. Further, no sound guidance can be given unless the in- 
formation gathered about an individual is interpreted with refer- 
ence to his family background and to thé social opportunities 
available. ` 
The above limitations of mental tests should, however, not 
lead us to “minimise the importance of the accurate appraisal 
of mental potentialities in guidance work. Further, attempts 
should be made to develop goals for pupils in terms of their 
mental potentialities. Of the available courses and careers they 
should be guided to those most suited to their mental potentiali- 
ties, for the setting of goals and the choice of courses and careers 
contrary to an individual's mental potentialities is sure to result 
in inefficiency, frustration, mental ill-health, and failure. 
What are the mental potentialities of men? Which of them 


are more relevant to guidance? How can we measure them and 
utilise the results for guidance purposes? 


Intelligence Tests * 


Among the mental potentialities, 


carries the greatest Prestige. Binet, the French psychologist, first 
devised what we now call In 


telligence Tests to single out pupils 
who Were not expected to profit by instruction in normal classes 
with normal children. Spearman, the English psychologist, esta- 
blished the theory of int Sychometric basis; anang 
the statistical ana ores, he proved that in all 
mental activities there was a “G” factor (besides specific factors 
different in differ 


ME "round mental ability íh- 
vo yed in each and every mental functioning ; the high possession, 
of “G” or gener: 


4 onsidered as indicative of 
Success in all activiti iri 4 


intelligence undoubtedly 


Secondary Schools (Grammar, Technical, Mod 
but the relative importance of Intelligence test 
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criteria has declined since Prof. Vernon recently proyed that 
coaching could appréciably affect the results, and stressed that 
the cumulative effect of environment, as exemplified by the family 
background, economic and social status; and the vocational ambi- 
tions of parents and children, was as important a factor in later 
educational and vocational success and failure as inborn intelli- 
gence. , 

Indeed, in recent times the emphasis upon the importance 
‘of general intelligence in selection and guidance has shifted a 
little. In America, consideration of differential aptitudes in 
place of intelligence is increasingly gaining ground. American 
Psychologists are maintaining” that a single test-score called the 
I.Q. cannot accurately predict the success of the pupils in different 
kinds of courses or activities. They hold that intelligence is made 
up of different component abilities basic to learning, significant 
and independent of one another. They are applying the facto- 
rial-analysis technique fo test-scores to show that they form inde- 
pendent clusters which may be designated as differential aptitudes. 

The application of the factorial analysis technique in the 
U.K. modified the country's views on Intelligence, but it did not 
result in radically changing the concept. The existence of a 
few other mental abilities, apart from intelligence, has been ac- 
cepted, but the belief that tbe “G” saturates them all is still up- 
held, and a recent public opinion poll among American psycho- 
logists revealed that most of them still believed in Intelligence 
tests as important tools for preliminary screening in all selection 
and'guidance work. Thus the view is still upheld by guidance 
experts today that though the possession of intelligence is not 
enough, a minimum of it is essential to success in any kind of 
activity, and that good intelligence tests are still the most im- 
portant diagnostic and prognostic tool in the hands of guidánce 
Workers.” ° 

Intelligence has been defined in many different ways, but! 
the various definitions do not express fundamentally different 
Concepts. Psychologists are more or less agreed on the funda- 
Mentals of what is designated as intelligence; at least all test 
constructors work on more or less the same assumptions. A 
test constructor accepts intelligence as “relational thinking,” and 


problems relating to different kinds of relationships (classifica- 
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tion, analogy, inference etc.) are presented for solution in different 

F media (words, numbers, diagrams, pictures; wooden blocks etc) ` 
according to the nature of the test. It is now being increasingly x 
believed that there is significant difference between relational think- 
ing in words, numbers and diagrams, Hence a balanced Intelli- 


Mi gence test now-a-days has its problems expressed through words, 
| numbers and diagrams, * 


(a) Verbal and Non-verbal tests 


Since Binet, psychologists have devoted Special attention to 
the development of Intelligence tests. The tests so far develop- ` 
à ed are divided into different categories according to differences in 
^ the principle of classification. Such of them as are specially re- 
- — levant to field Workers in guidance are discussed below: 
t Intelligence tests are divided into verbal and non-verbal tests, 


gh which its problems are pre- 
of asking the testee to find out 


snake). Non-verbal tests a 
illiterates who cannot be: 
Where we have so m 
) have to be resorted 
language is not a pr 
prognostic of acade 


Paper-Pencil and Performance T 


ests 

Intelligence tests can again be divided into paper-pencil and 
pertormance types. When the problems are to be answered with 
Paper-pencil, the test is designated as a paper-pencil test.’ and 
when they are to be solved by concrete activities (performance) 
the test is called a Performance test, A paper-pencil test may 
have its problems expressed through w 
diagrams, but, as has been indi 


coloured ^ blocks, or construct diagrams or objects with 
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the help of things, provided. Generally speaking, the scores in Š 
mis.  paper-pencil- Intelligence tests are more relevant to acade- 
- mic success, whereas those in performance tests are better ` 
indicators of success in practical and mechanical field. Per- 
formance tests commend greater motivation from testecs. 
and are more suitable to young children. But they cannot ` 
be administered to large numbers at the same time. Considering ` ` 
the advantages and disadvantages of both kinds of tests, it may 
be said that it is preferable to administer paper-pencil tests when — 
future scholastic success is the issue to be decided. 


(c) Individual and Group Tests 


Intelligence tests may also be divided into individual a do 
group tests according to whether they are administered to an 
dividual or to a group at a time. Paper-pencil tests are, always | 
proup-tests, while performance tests are usually individual ones. do" 
Verbal tests are usually group tests, but they may be individual 
tests as well—pupils may be asked. questions orally, one at a time. 
Individual tests may be more revealing, and they may be more 
dependable; but they cannot serve the general iat require- 
ments of schools as large numbers of pupils have to be tested. 

_ As such the use of individual tests is now limited, more or less, 
to clinical cases, and to very young children. 


Types of Problems Set in Intelligence Tests 


For test construction purposes, intelligence may be defined 
as relational thinking. Problems involving different kinds of re- 
lationships such as classification, analogy, sentence completion, 
inference etc. are Bor. for solution. A few examples are 
given below:— 

—^ (1) Classification: Underline the word which is dissimili to 
‘the others (a) Man, Monkey, Snake, Cow, Tiger (b) Honesty, 
Beauty, Truthfulness, Perseverance, Dignity. 

(2) Analogy: Fill in the blank: (a) Bow is to arrow, can- — 
Non is to... . (bullet). M 

(b) Father i is to son, teacher is to... . (pupil). oe if 

(3) Inference: Answer the questions at the blank space — 
provided 
j (a) Maya has a brother named Pashupati, a sister named 
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; Tripti apd a nephew named Vaskar. Name Tripti’s brother. ... 


(Pashupati). d 
(b) Three boys are sitting in the same row. Jadu at the 


who is at the centre? .... (Ram). 

Such problems in relational thinking can be presented through 
the media of words, number and diagrams. e.g. 

(i) Classification (in number): Underline the number which 
is dissimilar to others (a) 10. 300. 50, 200, 85. (b) 4, 16, 32, 14. 

Classification (in diagram); Underline the figure which is 
dissimilar to others: (a) Four right-angles, drawn in different 
manner and an acute angle. (b) Triangle, circle, Square, one hexa- 
gon and an incomplete triangle. 

(ii) Analogy (in number): Fill in the blank: (a) £ isto 

$2) Bris to ` 

O is to 27, 6 is to... ... 

Gii) Inference (in number): (a) Ram finished half of a piece 
of work, Hari did half of the remainder. How much of the work 
is left to be dore? (b) The price of a chair and a table is Rs. 28 .. 
The price of the table three times that of the chair. What és 
the price of the chair? 

It has been found that the ca 


TTE pacity to carry out relational 
thinking in one or the other 


of these media Significantly differs 
- In a balanced intelligence test, 
ised for presenting the problems. 
are considered tests for indepen- 
In the case of non- 
ifferent lypes of problems are pre- 
the case of performance tests, the 
f relational thinki be so 
clear-cut, whatever - kinds of relational XE Palo added to 
be presented have to be in : E 

: É e Involved in the same performance (e.g. 
making of a design with the help of Wooden coloured blocks). 
Limitation of Tests 
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as it may be misleading. Further the construction of psychologi- 
cal tests, especially ip India, has not as yet reached the stage 
when we might get a test which will not admit of a large margin 
of error. As such, all psychological test-results should be taken 
as tentative until they are supported by data collected through 
other sources. 

Criteria for Selection of Tests for Use 

Moreover, we should be careful in the selection of tests to 
be applied. We should consider the following criteria before 
Selecting a test for use, 

(1) The test should haye been tried out on representative 
samples of the group to which it is meant to be applied. For - 
example, a test which is meant to be applied to pupils of 
Class VIII in West Bengal schools should be previously tried out 
On a. cross-section of pupils representative of the pupils of- 
Class VIII of the State. Further, a test which may yield’ fairly 
accurate results on a*certain group in one country may not be 
so in another under different social conditions. Hence a foreign 
test should not be relied upon without trying it Gut on a repre- 
sentative sample of the group to which it is to be applied; even 
a test standardised in one State in India should be cautiously 
used in another. 

(2) The try-out should yield evidence about the reliability 
of the test. A measuring instrument is considered reliable when 
measurement of the same object on different occasions yields the 
Same result. In case of psychological tests statistical techniques 
have been devised to find out the reliability or otherwise of a 
test after try-out. We should have evidence that the test is mea- 
suring the ability in question with constancy. 

. (3) Since the objects measured by psychological tests are not 
‘tangible, as the measurements made by such tests are indirect 
(through the assessment of behaviour), the try-out should yield 
clear evidence that the tests is measuring what it professes to 
measure. Such indications constitute the validity of the test. A 
test is constructed on a subjective basis. But if the constructor 
has experience in the line, it may be assumed that most of the, 
test items constructed will measure what they profess to measure. 
As such every test item may be compared to the test as a whole 
to find out whether it is measuring what it is intended to mea- 
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sure. The score of the group in the test as a whole is compar- 
ed to the score of the group in each item. 1f it is found that 
those who have scored high in the test as a whole have also 
scored high in a particular item and vice versa, the test may be 
considered as valid. Evidence of the validity of a test may be 
gathered by comparing its results with those of other tests of pro- 
ved validity in the field, or to other kinds of measurements of 
the same ability considered fairly dependable (e.g. rating of intelli- 
gence by teachers). Different statistical techniques have also been 
developed to indicate the validity or otherwise of tests. 
(4) Every psychological test meant for general use should 

_ be accompanied by suitable literature containing statements con- 
1 cerning its reliability and validity. The test administrator should 

š lect tests for administration after carefully going through the 
iterature in regard to the above points. 

(5) He may also have in mind the following additional con- 
Siderations at the time of the selection of the test: 


(a) The test should be easy to administer (b) It should be 
short (c) It should have an easy Scoring device. 


& As a medical practitioner is not concerned. with the manufac- 
ture of the tools he uses, so a Buidance worker is not expected 


to be concerned with the development of i 
de psychological tests. But 
E he should be careful in tlie selection of tests. 


Administration of Tests 


¡E $ 
Yo ensure best results, a test should be administered accord- 


ing to certain standards. Each type of test presents its own diffi- 
culties in administration (e.g. group and individual tests ; verbal 
and performance tests). In school guidance (which involves large- 


scale testing) we are most concerned with the administration f ` 


paper-pencil-group tests; a few useful hints about the adminis- 
tration of such tests are given below: i 


1. 
ie, they 


ey are issued complete with all instructions. The testees 
ib have sim 


ply to read the instructions and to proceed to answer the 
problem; nothing has to be explained by the test-administrator. 
This is done to ensure greater objectivity to the test. Instructions 
for answering are included within the standardisatio; L 


; c à n procedure. 
Any change in the instructions is likely to affect Ti reliability, 


Paper-pencil group tests are usually self-administering tests | 
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validity and norms,for the test; accordingly the test admigitater 
should avoid making any explanation of the instructions—even, ` 
though he may sometimes feel that they are defective or not too 
clear. The administration should be done more or less mechani- 
cally, following the instructions given in the test, ^ 

2. Most tests have general instructions (besides specific ~ 
instructions for answering the different items) for the testees. 
These instructions should be read loudly and slowly by the ad- È 
ministrator, once or twice (according to instructions), the pupils ` 
following with the instructions before them. The object is thati d 
the general instructions should be brought home to every testee. 
They may be given opportunities to ask questions at this stage. 

3. In answering any questions the administrator should only à 
re-read the relevant lines in the instructions, refraining from an) 
explanations or comments (instructions are framed in such a 
manner that they leave no question unanswered). Explanations 


! of instructions by administrator may destroy the objectivity in ^ 
h the administration of the test. i 
E 4. The administrator should give special attention to the p 
la Seating arrangements of the testees. They should sit sufficiently + 
> apart so as to obviate any chance of copying. At the same Er 


time, they should have fairly comfortable seats (e.g. squatting 
on floor without any writing stand should be avoided). 

5. The administrator must ensure that the testees have 
the requisite writing materials. After the test has started, 
it is not unusual to find that some have forgotten “ea 
writing. materials, while. others may run short of ink in the 
middle of the test; these situations must be avoided. 

6. At the time of the distribution of the test-scripts, the 
» testees should again be warned not to open the scripts before " 
4 instructed to do so. Some amount of supervision to ensure com- 4 
"pliance with the direction may also Be needed. 

7. Supervision while the pupils are filling in the spaces in 
the script left for writing their name etc. is also needed. so that 
‘they may not leave out or wrongly fill in anything. 

8. When the testees are asked to begin answering the test. 
the administrator should arrange for supervision to ensure tha 
everybody has opened the right page and is (Working on the 


right testi | $ p 
a \ 
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9. ¿The time alloted to the test should be rigidly adhered 
to with the help of a stop watch. Supervision is also needed 
to ensure that the testees stop immediately when they are asked 
to do so. 

10. Erom experience it can be said that in school testing 


a single administrator may effectively supervise a maximum of 
20 testees. 


Scoring. and Interpreting Test Results 
Scoring should be done strict] 
given in the ‘Scoring Key’. 
cretion of the scorer in scori 
of the test; any variatio 
the validity of the test. 


Raw Scores in any test do not indicate much; scores arel 
mainly symbols to indicate the 


y according to instructions 
There is no scope for the dis- 
ng. "The scoring key is also part 
n from it may affect the reliability and 


OW average etc.. For example, merely 


igence test 
does not tell us 


(most of the child 
Very few may hav 


The Concept of I. Q. 

_ The Place of the individual among his equals with regard 
ito intelligence used to be determined on the basis of his Intelli- 
gence Quotient (1.Q.). The test 


: 10 years if he Succeeded in 
answering the tests for 10 year olds). 


L. 
6 Q 
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‘ The Intelligence Quotient of a child is found by? dividing 
his Mental age by his Chronological age and then multiplying 
it by 100 (ix 100). For example, if a child succeeded in 
answering tests for 12 year olds while his age was 10 years, his 
LQ. according to the above formula would be 28 »x100=120. 
Considering 100 as the LO. for the average, the intelligence of 
the child may be said to be 20 points above the average. Again 
assuming that a child could answer test items for 6 year olds 
while his chronological age was 5 years, his LQ. would be cal- 
culated at 120 ($ x 100) ie. 20 points above the average child 
of his age group. 


The basic assumption underlying the concept of the LQ. is 
that Intelligence increases in proportion to the increase in age. 
But the latest studies in the field have convinced us that, though 
intelligence may grow with age, its growth cannot be considered e 
as proportionate to tbat of age. Moreover, in India, where it 
is almost impossible to get the true age of a child, the LO. can- 
not be used as a reliable basis for interpretation*of Intelligence 
test-scores.. . 


T'he Normal Curve of Distribution: Its Implications for Guidance. 


The intelligence test score of an individual may be better 
interpreted with reference to the “Normal Curve” of distribu- 
tion. It has been found out that the test scores of all human 
traits are “normally distributed." The majority get a middle 
Score (the average), a few get low scores, and a few get high 
Scores. The distribution of scores in a normal curve may be 
studied from the graph on the next page. = 

Onsthe basis of the try-out, the place of a test score in the 
normal curve is stated. From such statements, the interpreter 
would know whether a particular score is in the middle or in 
one of two plus or minus standard deviations of the curve. This 
knowledge should help*one to understand the place of a child 
in regard to intelligence, in the group to which he belongs. = 

At present most of the tests indicate the place of scores in 
terms of percentiles. It is stated that such and such scores be- y 
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long to the first 19 p.c. of the group, and such and such scores 
belong to the next 10, p.c. and so on. By reference to such a 
table, an interpretor knows the place of the testee in the 


group. 


But even knowing the relative place of am individual in re- 
Bard to a particular mental ability is not enough for a guidance 
Worker. He must also know the amount of the ability needed 
for Success in a particular course or job, before he is in a posi- 
tion to advise a child to take this or that course or job on the 
basis of his mental ability. For example, by administering 
an intelligence test, we may determine that a child possesses 
average intelligence ; but until we know whether average intelli- 
Bence is adequate for success in the science course, we cannot 
say anything about the advisability of his taking the ¡science 
course. 'The more advanced countries through follow-up work 
have developed the criteria necessary for success (in regard to 


mental abilities) in different courses and. jobs. We have to work ' 


out such criteria for our country as well. Foreign criteria can- 
net be useful in our country as the tests are not the same and 
as the courses and jobs are not also exactly similar. 


^ 


1, The Role of Aptitudes in Guidance: 


As has already been mentioned, it is commonly accepted 
that individuals possess other mental abilities of importance be- 
sides intelligence. The objective basis for such belief has been 
provided by the method of factorial analysis (a statistical techni- 


que). In the U.S.A. the task, of identifying the different men- 


tal abilities and measuring them is being attempted more sys- 


' tematically. The General and Differential Aptitude Test Bat- 


teries which are widely used in that country for Vocational 
Guidance are designed for testing various abilities; which abili- 
ties and in what quantity are necessary for success in the various 
vocations has also been found out. The following table will 
give an idea of the mental abilities which are considered du 
vocational guidance, and the type of problems set for their 
measurement, 
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Mental abilities Symbol Measurement 
G - Intelligence H- Three Dimensional Space 
I-Arithmetic Reason- 
A d e cepit 
V—Verbal Aptitude J— Vocabulary 
N—Numerical Aptitude ^ D—Com iputation 
I—Arithmetic Reason 


S—Spatial Aptitude F—Two Dimensional Space 


t H-Three Dimensional Space 
P—Form Perception A — Tool Matching 


L-Form Matching 


Q- Clerical Perception B-Name Comparison 


A- Aiming 


C-H Markings pes 
K —Mark Making 
A o 
T —Motor Speed G-Space 
K- Mark Making ; Y 
Po vium OT RE NER 
F—Finger Dexterity > O- Assemble 
P- Disassemble " 
o o c c OA eel 
M- Manual Dexterity M.— Place 
N—Turn 


ral Approach ta the Term Aptitude: 
Our approach to 
nesslike. It may be 


More Gene, 


quire with training, some (usually Specific) knowledge, skill, or 
Set of responses, A 


— BE 
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aptitude test, we may consult our best scientists and best,teachers 
of Science to know the abilities which are essential for success 
in scientific studies. 'The battery is validated against achieve- 
ment after selected students have received the education or train- 
ing in question. The test-battery is administered to the subjects 
before the training; they are assessed after the training. The 
scores in the aptitude battery are compared to the scores of tha 
test given after training, if the scores follow one another closely 
the aptitude test battery may be considered sufficiently prognos- 
tic. The justification of an aptitude test battery is its capacity. 
- for prognosis. In this sense we may have aptitude tests for all 
kinds of courses and professions (e.g. scientific aptitude, mecha- 
nical aptitude, clerical aptitude, domestic science aptitude etc.). 


" 


Mental Tests in Guidance work: : 

What tests should be utilised for guidance work depends 
upon the requirements, of the situation, and the availability off 
tests. As has been mentioned before, intelligence tests are con- 
sidered necessary for preliminary screening. Besides, a compre- 
hensive aptitude test covering all aspects of the course in ques- 
tion, (if available), may be applied. In case of non-availability 
of such tests, tests covering significant aspects of the course (as 
available) may be administered. For the purpose of school 
guidance, the: State Bureaux should take immediate steps for the 
systematic development of both intelligence and differential ap- 
‘titude tests. In this connection the work done in the U.S.A. in. 
developing the Differential Aptitude Test Batteries: may be con- 
sidered. The U.S.A. has developed two Differential Aptitude Test- 
Batteries ; the General Aptitude Test-Battery (G.A.T.B), analyses 
the different abilities needed for different jobs and' provides tests 
for their measurement, while the Differential Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery (D.A.T.B) analyses the different abilities needed for success 
in different courses. Which abilities are significant in which 
courses are also determined: As such from the scores in Differ- 
ential Aptitude Test-Battery, the Teacher-Counsellor can get an 
lidea of the course which may be best suited to a pupil. 

The proper selection, administration, interpretation and use cff 
a variety of mental tests is an important part of skilled guidance! 
work, " 


2 . 


CHAPTER 9 
Ph FonrHER Arms IN GUIDANCE Work 


The Importance of Personality Traits . 
A pate information about the mental abilities and aptitu- 
des of pupils is, as we have stressed in the previous chapter, 


> an appraisal of their 
the innafe abilities of an 
proper personality traits, 
made by experts between 
es (the latter being depen- 
an individual). In the case 


n lifé is probably more due m 
to personality traits than to innate abilities, 3 
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also be developed 
Sition to give posi- 
be concerned with 

the personality ‘traits of pupils, hence, it is essentia] for him, to ` 
collect dependable information about them in regard to the pupils 

y he: has to guide, \ è a w 


What is Personality? ^ 


i Work on personality Alport re- | 
Such uses. For cla 


LO start with some of 
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adjectives like “great, ‘insignificant? and the like, indicating that 
personality stands for the capacity of an individual to influence Í 
others. Indeed, certdin individuals have greater social stimulus 
value, and others less; but thís is a trait of the personality; 
and cannot be taken as synonymous with the term itself. Again, 
personality should *not be identified with temperameñt which. in- 
dicates the prevailing type of emotional reaction of a particular 
individual e.g. melancholy, jolly etc. The word temperament. 
thus, also stands for a personality trait rather than for the per- - 
sonality as a whole. Personality should also be dapes 
from character ; the latter is a, normative term, standing for cer- 
tain ethically justified patterns of behaviour (e.g. truthfulness, 
honesty, self-sacrifice, and the like) But the term personality s 
' has no ethical significance attached to it—is amoral in nature, — 
and includes behaviour patterns for which no ethical judgement 
may be given. Le š “ 
“To get a clear and positive idea about the term, we may 
define personality (following Alport) as the dynamic organisation — 
of traits in an individual, the term ‘trait? here standing for gene- à 
ralised and fairly stable behaviour patterns. } Such behaviour 
patterns form a “gestalt” or configuration which is designated as 
personality. The traits in a personality are mutually related, al 
change in one necessarily brings about changes: in others, and 
also in thé complex of relationships between them, for as the ` 


‘traits themselves are dynamic, so is also the organisation between 


LI 
` Wet 
we may try to understand — 


An individual in the course i "o 


them. 
Froni the practical point of view, 
personality in the following manner. 
of his reaction to the environment develops certain generalise 
ways of responding to problems and situations. For example. ` 
"whether in family relationships or in work relationships or in —— 
contacts with friends, an individual,may be intrinsically Honest ` 
and sincere ; he may, in such a case, be said to possess honesty 
» and sincerity as personality traits. Other. individuals, because 
of a different background and experience, may develop the 
Opposite behaviour patterns in responding to similar situations. 
Such behaviour patterns, though fairly stable, are changeable and ' 
modifiable; they do change in course of experience in life. 
Further, the different personality traits developed by an indivi- 
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dual are not independent of one another—they constantly inter- 

act "Between themselves. For example, if because Of certain f 
experiences an individual's behaviour pattern is modified and | 
he develops the personality trait of dishon: 


esty in place of honesty, 
his trait of Sincerity may also be replaced by the opposite trait. 
LI 


Evaluation. of Personality. 


In measuring personality, we generally attempt to measure 
individual traits or behaviour patterns developed by an indivi- 
dual We do not have, as yet, any well-developed scientific 
technique for measuring the ‘Gestalt? in them. At the same time, | 
it should be remembered that pers 
of individual traits. 


each of the traits—in the dic- 
tioñary there are 3000 to 5000 Words which indicate variotis 
trends of human behaviour! ( In short our whole approach to 
the problem: of personality measurement is experimental and 
dictated by practical necessity ; its utility depends upon the ex- 
tent to which it works. As 


j s guidance Workers, our immediate ; 
Y Concern is to find out the behavi 


` » society. Tt is hope 
time, wil 


tive purposes, a list of 20 
P 9 à Pupil's success in i 


5. Tidiness, 6, 
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13. Boastfulness. 14. Punctuality. 15. Leadership. 16..Aggres- 
siveness. 17. Emotional Stability. 18. Selfishness. 19. Sociability. 
20. Dependence. 

The list had "been drawn up for research purposes by T. 
Basu Mallik, a research scholar in the Bureau of Educational and 
Psychological Research (David Hare Training College, Calcutta), 
Government of West Bengal. 

After attempting to evaluate each of these traits individu- 
ally, evaluation of personality as a whole may then be made 
with a specific objective in view. For example, after measuring 
the relevant traits separately, a personality may be evaluated as 
a whole as to its suitability to take the science course or tol 
become a teacher etc. e 


Methods of Personality Assessment 


I. RATING ë e 

Rating is the traditional method for personality mea- 
surement. From the manifest behaviour of people, we form 
opinions about their personality traits. But, , unfortunately, 
such opinions are extremely subjective, and often incorrect. The 
following factors are responsible for the mistakes usually com- 
mitted in such judgements: 

(a) We are too hasty in our judgement. Often we attempt 
to size up an individual at sight, and, because of our own bias, 
we make judgements from irrelevant evidence. For example, to 
pass judgement on the honesty or dishonesty of an individual 
from his looks, cannot be dependable because the! basis of such) 
a judgement is irrelevant. 

(b) Often the rater himself becomes a party to the rating— 
he judges an individual in terms of his own behaviour and his 
own notions. For example, if he is a relicious man and he finds 
an individual not giving great value te religion; he may at once 
dub him dishonest or immoral. ç 

» (c) The rater is also influenced by the behaviour of the in- 
dividual towards himself. 1f, for example, he is hurt by the 
behaviour of fhe individual in some way or the other, he may 
have a tendency to rate him too low in everything—even failuze 
to wish the teacher properly may be responsible for poor rating 


of the personality traits of a pupil. 
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(d). Researches have revealed that there is a decided 'halo 
effect in most of our ratings—if an individual deserves high rat- 
ing in a particular trait, we have a tendency to rate him high in 
regard to all the traits and vice versa. For example, if an indi- 
vidual is very honest, we have a tendency to think that he has 
great self-confidence as well, though the two are hardly related. 

(e) The behaviour of an individual in respect to the same 
traits may differ from situation to situation ; hence we may form 
a wrong opinion by observing him in only one kind of situa- 
tion. ¡For example, a pupil who manifests perseverance and in- 
dustry in language classes, may manifest the Opposite traits in; 
mathematics classes, and this may «be the source of error on the 
part of the teachers concerned in judging his Personality traits. 


; if an individual is rated fow 
T, it is certainly a wrong judgement. 


How to Make Rating More Accurate 


noted that rating is ino nens 
ment. The broad group; £ Is a crude measuring instru 


of the scale means sacrifice 
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i * 
of accuracy, and lengthening it admits of greater error in eva- 
luation ; the optilnum level for a rating scale has to be found. J 
In personality ratings a five or seven-point scale is considered — 
to be optimum. ` i 
: (b) The scale, then, has to be properly described, and pre- i 
sented in a graphic form. In evaluation, what we really attempt 
is to estimate the place of an individual in regard to a trait in 
reference to a particular group. For example, in evaluating the 


perseverance of a pupil we endeavour to find out whether he is — | 4 
average, above average, much above average, below average, ^ 
much below average etc., in regard tol perseverance, if we com- t 
pare him with pupils of his “own age. Hence every point in {he — 
scale has to be clearly defined in terms of the place in the group E. 
it indicates. We may do this by using adjectives as indicated 3 
above. Since in this country we are accustomed to evaluate in Ç 


terms of marks, a rating scale may also be described in terms of WE 
marks—a particular mark gives us the idea of a pupil in the 
group against which he is being evaluated (e.g: a score of 80, at — 
once indicates that the pupil is much above: average—we are 
trained to that). An illustration of a five-point graphic rating 

scale described in terms of adjectives and marks is given below. b 


RATING SCALE 
Below Much below 


Average Average ; Average. 
39-30 29 and below 4 


ge 


Much above Above 
Average Average 
80 and above 79-60 59-40 
3 "ON 
phically presented with proper descrip- en 
tions, a rater may not be fully conscious of the implications of E 
awarding a particular mark or symbol (A,B.C.) to an individual. — . 
(c) Confusion may also develop as to the meaning of the 
traits to be rated. For example, the trait honesty may mean 
different behaviour to different raters. It is therefore best to des- 
cribe traits precisely in terms of concrete bebaviour through 
which they are expected to ¿be manifested. wi 
(d) Another source of error in rating personality traits 
arises from the fact that the same individual's behaviour- differs. 
- in different situations. For example, an individual who is a leader 
in its language class may not manifest this irait,at all in the 
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then meet together to give an agreed award to the ratee, or the 


average of the award given by the individual raters may be taken 
as the final award. 


A graphic rating scale with ins 


tructions for rating is given 
below as an example, 


o 


Instructions to Raters: T 


of possession thr E OE 
possession of it Á n through an age to an almost non: 


; nd the number f le i h 1 in 

the ot people is much larger 
BA GE of the range than it is at the two extremes. 
+S dior the Tespective proportions expected to fall under 
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each of the five categories, the approximate distribution o? a group 
of fifty pupils on any particular trait is given below for reference. 


Extra- Definite Average Lacking Absolutely 
ordinary Possession but not »lacking 
Possession Absolutely 


Approx. Approx. Approx. Approx. Approx. 
2 or 4% 11-12 22-24 11-12 2 or 4% 
or 23% or 46% or 23% 


(6) A distribution of this nature is likely to occur among » 
your pupils too, and unless it is an exceptional group your rat- 
ings are expected to conform to this pattern of distribution. 

(7) Assess the entire group of pupils only on one trait at a 
time. You may judge all your pupils, for example, on persis- ^ 
tence first ; record your ratings on that trait for the entire group ; 
close it up and then proceed to judge them all on a second trait, 
say boastfulness, without referring to the ratings rñade on the first. 

a (8) In order to rate the group conveniently and quickly, sort 
out the names of pupils (written on slips of paper) into three 
. piles, viz., (i) those who definitely possess the trait, (ii) those who 
lack in the trait, and (iii) those who aré average. Next, go through 
the first pile and divide it into two viz., (a) those who possess 
the trait to an extraordinary degree, and (b) those who possess 
it definitely, but not to an extraordinary degree. Likewise, divide 
the second pile into two, viz., (c) those who lack in the trait, but 
mot absolutely, and (d) those who absolutely lack in the trait. 
Thus finally you obtain the names of all the pupils sorted out 
into five piles corresponding to the five categories. d 

(9). Now put down the serial numbers of pupils of each 
pile in the appropriate column of the rating sheet. 

(10) Do try to avoid bias and to rate as objectively as 
possible, basing your judgements only on actual observation of 
pupils’ behaviour. There is every possibility that a pupil may be 
rated very low on some traits, im spite of the fact that he is out- 
standing in some others. 

(11) While rating, compare each pupil with the averaga 


child of the same age. . Ç 
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2) Make your ratings independently. without consulting 
other judges. 


Self Rating and Rating by Peers 


b Psychologists have found it useful to ask the subject to rate 
himself according to the scale provided. Sometimes it has 
yielded more dependable results than rating by others. It is 
also believed that friends and equals are in a better position ta 
know about the personality traits of people. For example, rating 
of one another by the pupils of a class may prove more depend- 
able than rating by the teacher. 


H. THE OBJECTIVE QUESTIONNAIRE APPROACH TO 
: PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 
Questionnaires » 


i Where it is not possible to observe behaviour, information 


about persons to be tested is gathered with the help of Question- 
naires to be filled in by themselves. Methods have been deye- ' 
loned to score such questionnaires objectively and also to examine 
their validity. A, few of the different types of personality assess- 
ments based on the questionnaire approach are discussed below: 
(a) A questionnaire may be drafted for evaluating a specific 
personality trait, for example, a *Neurotic Questionnaire' may 
try to collect information from the subject as to whether he 
Suffers from certain neurotic symptoms—a list may be drawn 
2 E QA Symptoms (eg. horror dreams, bed-wetting etc.) 
NES PUR NN may be asked to tick those from which 
; out among gc al specific mark is alloted (after Brings 
hei . ge number of known meurotics) to every 
Question, and the questionnaire may be scored im terms 


NS Like intelligence and other psychological tests norms, 
- fer the Questionnaire may be established, and the scores may bo 
interpreted with reference to them, 


(b) Interest Blanks and Personality Inventories 


Interest Blanks and Personality Inventories are two other 
kinds of personality assessments based on the questionnaire 
method. In the former different acti ut 


vities connected with z; sub= 
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ject or a work arestabulated (e.g. participation in literary meeting, 18 

x writing for journals ete. in case of literary interest) and the sub- d 
" jects are asked to indicate their likes and dislikes for the activi- h 
ties, usually on a three-point scale (e.g. Like. So—so, Dislike). In 

the latter, a few typical types of behaviour, relevant sto specific : 

"n 

E 


personality traits, are tabulated and the subjects are asked to 
indicate whether they manifest such behaviour or not (this may z 
J, also be done in a three-point scale: yes, sometimes, no.). j ^ 
(c) Attitude Scales 4 
Attitude scales are another kind of personality test in the ro 
lA questionnaire form. The object is to find out the reaction of an - nl 
individual to specific things or ideas (e.g. attitude of Indians 34 
? 


towards Pakistamis or attitude of people towards the teaching 
a profession). One of the methods of attitude testing is to draw up , 
» certain statements indigative of specific levels of opinion in re- . 
gard to the thing or idea in question. (I would never like to E 
_ become anything else than a teacher. I hate teaching. Given 1 
good remuneration, 1 may become a teacher.) The subjects are ) 
asked to indicate their opinion, ticking the statement which comés i” 
ic a 


|... nearest to their own opinion. oA 
; + “The advantage of the questionnaire is that information is , 1 


sought directly from the subject, who is in the best position to i 


supply it, while its disadvantage lies in the fact that the subject a 
false responses. Moreover young people may. not eu 
selves correctly ; as such, though A 

clusions reached with their help t 


” El z 
(d) «Verbal Situational Tests " : 
Verbal situational tests of personality evaluation also fall 4 

under the category of the questionnaire method. In such tests, — . $ 

situations which are “expected to manifest a specific personality — | 
trait are presented in the form of questions. The subject is asked ` " 

to indicate his behaviour in the situation by ticking one of the E 

probable responses. For example, evaluating sociability. the 5 

following may be considered an item in a verbal situational test: — 2 

Your class is going to a cinema show. Would you like to Ota 


"LAA » 


LY 
E 
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Probabie answers—(1) No, (2) Yes, if I have not seen it before. 
and if it is specially good. (3) Yes, if I have not seen it before. 
(4) Yes. 

In all such questionnaires, as well, there are methods to find i 
out the validity on the basis of try-outs ; specific Scores could also 
be given to the testees, interpretable in reference to established 


wee ~ 


A 
Without a goog Psychological background and specific training, I 
they are only tabulated below With one or two illustrations for db 


Tt is believed. that In doing this he Will associate the stimulus 
Word with his mental working, This would reveal his personality 
(b) Psychophysical tests: They are mostly apparatus fests 


Ject is asked to respond to a Situati 
his physical reaction, 


(c) Misperception Tests: Certain undefined vis 
tations are made, and the Subjects are asked t 
Tesponses to them from which 


ual presen- à 
o make specific al 
the Personality traits are inferred, 


: 1 rmy, a Éroup of subjects may be placed 
before a fairly Wide ditch Wit Topes and some Other erticles, 


=e 
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They are asked 4o cross the ditch. The tester examines their 
behaviour and evaluates them in respect of the trait, leadership. 

In conclusion, attention may be drawn to the following: 
(a) The construction, standardisation and interpretation of projec- 
tive tests should be left to the specialists though they'can be ad- 
ministered by non-specialists ; and further, even if they are cons- 
tructed by specialists, it should not be imagined that we can be 
too sure of what we are testing. 

(b) The questionnaire type tests may be utilised (if properly: 
standardised) by teachers inj evaluating personality traits of 
pupils, but the evaluation should be taken to supplement tho: 
ratings made by them. 4 

(c) Rating may be considered as the most dependable form of 
evaluation of personality traits for school pupils if the scale is made 


festation of different personality traits of pupils. 


The Cumulative Record Card . 


Besides intelligence, aptitudes and personality traits, it is necss- 
sary to collect information about the interests, educational attain- 
ments, family circumstances etc. of pupils. Dependable informa- 
tion about these may be collected through the systematic mainten- 
ance of Cumülative Record Cards. In fact, all the information 
collected about the pupil from different sources should be re- 
corded in such Record Cards. As it is one of the most important 
guidance tools, a more detailed discussion of the Cumulativa 
Record Card would not be out of place. [ 

All schools have the practice of making periodical progress 
reports on their pupils, but, unfortunately, very few schools in 
our country maintain Cumulative Record Cards about them. 
An investigation into the practice of ‘keeping pupils’ records in 
Secondary schools in West Bengal revealed the following: 


(i) Progress reports are kept, and sent to parents at different 


s frequencies in different schools, varying from two to twelve in 


(a a year. (2) Contents of the reports also vary from school to 
school. Mostly it is a report on scholastic achievements, with a 
column for conduct. In certain schools the information under 


-— the head “conduct” is elaborate 


objective, and if there are adequate school activities for the mani- , 


d by naming a few specific per- 


w ea LPS hee 
` at Nn T T 
UB 


TM UT 
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sonality taits, and a few schools also include reports on health 
and physique, attendance, and co-curricular. activities of pupils. 

(3) In the field of scholastic achievement most of the schools 
give raw scores without supplying any clue for interpretation ; 
‘only a few schools mention the rank of the child in the class in 
regard to his total scholastic achievement, and also indicate the 
mumber of pupils in the class. In case of other aspects (e.g. con- 
duct) adjectives are given to describe the pupil, but absence of 
information in regard to the exact number of points (with des- 
criptions) on the rating scale, makes them almost meaningless 
(e.g. the adjective “Fair” against the word conduct). 

(4) The progress reports are mostly intended “to be informa- 
tion to the parents or guardians about the work and conduct of 


the pupil in school. Class promotion, the most important 


guidance work done by our schools, is not in most Schools granted 
zon the basis of progress reports—the results of the last assessment 
or Final Examination usually decide promotion ; only in the case of 
‘unsatisfactory results in it are the earlier assessments during the 
year considered in a general way. Only a few schools make the 


prumotion on the basis of all the reports made of the pupil 
during the year. 


Purpose For Maintaining the Cumulative Record Card 
A Cumulative Record Card should be clearly distinguished 
from: a Progress Report; both are necessary and one is no 
Substitute for the other. 'The main purpose of keeping of Cumu- 
lative Record Cards is for the guidance of pupils, while that 
of Progress Report is to give information to parents and guar- 
dians about the work of the pupils in the school. ‘The Cumula- 
tive Record Card is a confidential document mainly for the 
use of the school; on nocaccount should it be sent to the par- 
ents or guardians as a matter of course. Parts of the Record 


Card, however, may be shown to parents or guardians, when they f 


aro keen to see it, or when their co-operation is meeded in carry- 
mg out remedial measures in regard to pupils. 


The cumulative aspect of the entries in the Record Card 
should also be emphasized. In order to effectively guide the 


pupils in their éducation it is necessary to keep records of all 
e al 
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aspects of their development, physical, mental (innate And ac- 

. quired aspects), social, moral and spiritual. Moreover, such re- 
Ææ cords should cover the school life of the pupil from entrance to 
the end of his career in school. But for the sake of conveni- 

| ence, both from the point of view of keeping records-and inter- 
preting them, more than one Record Card may be maintained 
during the period, e.g. one each for the Primary, Junior School 
and Secondary school years, though, in each case, each successive 
Record Card should start with à consolidated entry in each aspect 
from the previous Record Card, Entries in regard to a particular 
item (during the period in which the Record Card is maintained) 
should be placed side by side, or one upon the other (graph: 
form), so as to present a cumulative picture of the pupil in re- 
gard to that item. There is no real substitute for a well-planned 
Cumulative Record Card properly maintained and interpreted ; 
school progress reports, even if they contain monthly reports on 
the pupils for a year il the same booklet, cannot be considered 
to be kept according to cumulative principles. They do not 
cover all aspects of the development of the school life of the 
pupil ; further the records in regard to the particular items are not 
placed side by side or one upon the other so as to give a clear 

| developmental picture of the child. 


The Utility of Cumulative Records 
of vital data for School guidance work 
is the most important purpose for maintaining the Cumulative 
Record Card, it may be utilised in the assessment of pupils 
for guidance to higher educational and training institutions, and 
l by Youth Employment agencies in the country. At the present 
1 moment this task is being done by external examinations, but it 
š is being increasingly realised that such an arrangement is not 
quite satisfactory. External examinatións, by their very nature, 
are limited to the assessment of the intellectual attainments of 
Information supplied by them is not 


'Though the supply 


pupils in specific fields. 
considered adequate for the 1 s or au 
in charge of admission to higher educational institutions, A 
Cumulative Record Card gives à much more complete picture of 


ithe pupil than any external examination can ever aspire to give. 
Even in the field of intellectual attainments, the assessments made 


guidance of employers or authorities ~~ 


ES 
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through "external examinations are not found to be very reliabla 
or valid. It is expected that the Cumulative Record Card will 
be utilised by the authorities conducting external examinations for 
improving the quality of their assessments; a time may even 
come when this Record Card may be able to substitute external. 
examinations! 


How a Cumulative Record Card should be maintained 


The Cumulative Record Card can only be an effective tool 
if it is drawn up and maintained properly. It is necessary that 
its contents should be comprehensive and so related as to give 
a complete picture of the pupil both from the guidance and 
assessment points of view. A Model Cumulative Record Card 
is given at the end of the book. Like most such Record 


." Cards, it covers the following heads: (i) Mental growth and 


development (measurement records of intelligence and aptitudes at 
regular intervals), (ii) Health and physique, (ii) Scholastic 
achievements (in terms of the school subject), (iv) Personality 
traits (indicator of social and emotional development), (v) Inte- 
rests (vital to all kinds of guidance work), (vi) Co-curricular acti- 
vities (supplementary to personality traits and interests), (vii) Homa 


information (necessary fo. guidance, and specially for remedial 
measures). ^ 


Under present conditions in India, it may not be possible to 
Keep records of pupils under all the above heads; and as we do not 
Ex cy standardised intelligence and aptitude tests, records 
edd P de them may not be very useful because of the 
AO P in x measuring instruments. Again, as most of our 
(o e ave medical officers, we may have to be con- 
We te puños e 9n health and physique as are, relevant 
i € about which the teacher may be able to gather 
i mp information. Under present conditions depend- 
5 d information for the record card may also be difficult 

The period during which the Cumulative Record Card should 
be maintained, may also be considered. ^ Obviously, it should 
cover the whole school life of the pupil, but it may not, be con- 
venient to cover the whole period by a single record. Further, 


- of different pupils in the same S 
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though the general contents of the record card may remain the 
same throughout his schooling, it will differ in details 
when the pupil passes from one stage of education to another 
(e.g. School subjects would change from primary to junior, and 
from Junior to Secondary school stages). Again, a Record Card 


‘should be handy to maintain, and easy to interpret. The number 


of records on each item, by itself, cannot improve the value of a 
record card, unless they are interpretable at a glance as a single 
profile. It is therefore usually found convenient to split up the 
period of the schooling of the pupil into three stages, primary. 
junior and secondary, for the purpose of maintaining the Record 


Cards. * 

How many entries concerning each item should there be in a 
year on the Record Card? Two entries may be considered as the 
optimum ; we May even have to be satisfied with one. Too many 
entries in a Record Card would make it difficult to maintain and 
interpret. In the devalopmental history of a pupil, six monthly 
periods should be a good time for keeping records. 
be taken to ensure the reliability and 
validity of the measurements on the basis of which entries are 
made in the Record Card. Each entry in the Record Card should 
be derived from more than one measurement of the pupil made 
on the aspect in question ; again, care should be taken to make 
each of the measurements as reliable and valid as possible. 
Different methods and different scales may have to be used for 

pupil. But to make the scores 


measuring different aspects of the 
ocial group comparable, there 


should be some sort of uniformity in regard to the means of 
arriving at them. Standardised tests are preferred, when available, 
and it is hoped that in case of intelligence, aptitudes and scholastic 
attainments, standardised tests will soon be available. In other 
fields, we may have to take to rating ds the method for measure- 
ment. But this rating should be made as objective as possible 
and the scale accepted for the purpose (3, 5, or 7 Point) should 


be the same in a social group. 
be re-organised to allow sufficient scope for the development of 
upils; they should also 


the interests and personality traits of pl 
allow sufficient opportunities for rating them through obvious 


manifestations. 


The utmost care should 


9 š 


aa 


Moreover, school activities should ` 
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Collection of Home Information 


A special word is necessary on this point; home informa- 
ition is essential for a good record card for since the home still 
plays the most important part in the education of the child in 
this country, information about the child for his Cumulative 
Record Card can never be complete without information about 
his home. His personality traits and interests may be differently 
manifested at home (because of the differing environment) and at 
school, and our evaluation of them would be defective without 
information from home about them. The desires and aspirations 
of the parents in regard to the pupil, and their economic condi- 
tion-are important in giving guidance as to the future of the 
pupil The home relationships and the home circumstances of 
the pupil haye a very important bearing on his mental healthi 
and school behaviour. A. pupil at school cannot be properly 
understood without a knowledge of them. His home activities - 
may also throw important light on his “interests etc. It may 
also be possible to collect information about the companions 
of the pupil óutside school, through the home. 


It is desirable to collect the above 


information by. actual. 
home visits. 


In case this is considered impracticable, the par- 
ents may be educated to supply the information with care and 
‘sincerity in Parent-Teacher Association meetings ; the informa- 
tion sought may be collected afterwards through a 


Finally, the Cumulative Record Card should contain notes 
concerning interviews with parents. a digest of the vocational 
Buidance given by the school when the pupil is due to leave, 
and such follow-up information as is available as to whether 


ne acted upon the advice given, with what results, and other 
relevant matters, 


A Cumulatiye Record Ca 
‘the lines suggested above, 
Teal guidance will be possi 


rd, drawn up and maintained on 


is an indispensable guidance tool; no 
ible without it. 


questionnaire. . ` 
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+. CHAPTER 9 


COLLECTION AND DISSEMINATION or ÍNFORMATION | 
ABOUT SOCIAL OPPORTUNTIES l 


Guidance consists in relating the aptitudes, interests and 
attainments of pupils to available social and occupational opportu- 
nities. It is not enough to tell a pupil that he is fit for a 
particular course, he should also be informed where he may 
expect to get the course, how long it will last, what it will cost — 
etc. Unless the pupils and ‘their parents are convinced of tha — 
availability. and prospects of the chosen course, guidance will f 
mot be effective. Guidance will not only in such cases remain 
theoretical and it may lead both to frustration and hostility un- 
Jess it is related to available social opportunities. The Teacher- 
Counsellor, therefore, has to be in possession of such information. 

The direct collection of such information is, however, not 
the job of the Teacher-Counsellor. Even the State and regional 


Bureaux of Educational and Vocational Guidance (which are 


responsible for providing tools to the Teacher-Counsellor) cannot 
directly undertake the work. The task is a difficult and complex , 
one, and should be undertaken by «a specialised agency with 

adequate personnel, means, status & prestige to do it effectively. - 
To begin with the information to be collected should be exhaus- 
tive and it should be in diversified fields, further it should vover 
M the whole of the country. The people in possession of such infor- 
rly the employers), because of mis-apprehensions 
are often reluctant to divulge it. Hence only a directly concern- 
with adequate resources and sufficient power 


ed Central Authority, t i 
do the work satisfactorily. 


and prestige, can : yn 
It is in the fitness of things thai the Ministry of Labour, 
Govt. of India, has undertaken the task. It is trying to do the 
through the State National Employment 


work directly, and also nal E 
Departments. The Ministry is not only collecting information,. 


but is also preparing small attractive Jeaflets on specific vocations 


y 


inistr by those of others 
efforts of the Ministry S y 
in the field, especially the foll (1) Every Govt. 


> 


vw 
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Department should publish information abqut the occupations 
available under it and the educational and training facilities pro- 
vided by it (e.g. Depts of Commerce and Industries, Agriculture, 
Public Health, Fisheries, Education, Railway, Iron and Steel, 
Defence Services etc). (2) The different Chambers of Com- 
merce should also publish similar information. 

Some of the Govt. departments in certain States have taken 
the lead in the field but most of them are still lagging behind, 
while the Chambers of Commerce have so far completely with- 
held themselves from this work. Luckily some private agencies — - 
(certain Universities, Y.M.C.A. and few others) have taken up 
the work, and published some valuable literature. Some of the 
State Bureaux (Bombay and West Bengal), under pressure off 


necessity, have also taken up the work, and made important 
contributions. * 


Ls The Work of the State: Bureaux 


The responsibilities of the State Bureaux in this field should 
be the following: (1) The maintenance of a reference libary on 
courses and careers (including books, pamphlets, leaflets, reports, 
journals etc.)—all available materials in the country should be col- - 
lected by it. (2) The preparation of suitable digests of these mate- 
tials, for orientation of pupils and parents, in the State language. 
(3) The collection of information on important fields which may 
not: have been covered, and preparation of appropriate literature! 
about them. (4) The maintaining of-the closest relationship with 
other useful agencies in the, field and collecting their monthly, 


annual, or other reports (e.g. State National Employment Service, 


State Chambers of Commerce etc.). 
e 


Tha Task of the School $ 


Every school engaged in guidance work should maintain a 
select library of its own on courses and careers. The State and 


regional Bureaux may circulate a selected list of boo 


ks, pamph- 
lets, 


s, reports etc. for the guidance of the school in building up 
this library. Besides the library, newspapers are 


- important 
‘sources of information. 


The columns on ‘Wanted’ and ‘Educa- ` 
tion’ of at least two dailies in wide circulation should be con- 


e 5 
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sulted daily for collection of current information om courses 
and careers. For the guidance library the schocl must have a 
recurring budget for there will have to be constant additions to 
the library. The prices of books etc. on courses and careers are 
usually not high, but new books etc. have to be regularly pur- 
chased to keep the library up-to-date (e.g. supplementaries to the 
booklets and new booklets). The building up of the Career 
Library is not enough ; to keep it ready for proper utilisation is 
alsa an expert job. Classification and arrangement of the mate- 
rials have to be made according to established principles. 


, Job Analysis & 

In order to relate courses and careers to the abilities, inte- 
rests, attainments and personality traits of pupils, the ¿Teacher- 
Counsellor should make a study of jobs and also of the courses* 
and training which prepare for them. 

Analysis of jobs in terms of abilities, interests, attainments, 
personality traits etc. needed for success in them is called job- 
analysis (or Course analysis). The Teacher-Counsellor carinot 
match the pupil with jobs or courses unless he knows details 
about the abilities and interests etc. of the pupil, and unless he 
knows abouf the varied requirements of jobs (or courses) jn terms ' 


of them. 

Subjective analysis of jobs is not enough. A scientific job. 
analysis should be supported by experimental evidence. This 
requires time, and careful research and has still to be undertaken 
in our country. 

Classification of jobs according to work implications. also 
gives some idea about their demands on human abilities, aftain- 
ments etc., Since we have not as yet made our own classification 


he International Classification (LL.D.) 


of jobs, à consideration of tl i 
may be of some help. The following broad, classification of jobs 


is usually made; 2 

Professional, Technical and Related occupations ; Managerial 
‘Administrative, Clerical and Related occupations; Farming, 
Hunting, Fishing and Forestry occupations, Transport Operat- 
ing -Farming occupations; Sales and Related occupations ; 


* 


o e- 


Crafts, ¿Production a 
- Quarrying and Wel illin 


Farming, Hunting, 


| 


Fishing and Forestry Occupations 


| ! RY 
Science. Agriculture. Technical. i Y 
ame as Science, Deep 
— Farmers in specialised sea-fishing, Fishing in- Farm machinery Opera- 
2 Crops, Nurserymen, Gar- and and coast-line. tor, Poultry farmers, 
and Poultry farmers. Forest Product pro- 
eners, Livestock farmers i 


` y Operating Transport q 
y | E AL 
Science. 


Deck office 


“ts, sailors, and relate 


Engine Drivers, Firema, 
d, mnl drivers, Driverg Motor vehi- 
ship engineers, Firemen and related, cles, Railway Train Operators. 
ircraft Pilots, Flight Engineers, 
Flight š Navigators. X > e 


" Sales and Related Occupations. : 


NS. - Commerce. 

I Buyers, Brokers and Related. 
D T A Appraiserg Auctionists and Related, 
Tarua 


` Saleemen 


EN n 


n cue (Contd. 
] 8: of products 
Ber, Per- Coal Mining, Metal and petro us Maw 
sonnel Manager, Public- Mining, Crude Petro- nonne ic minera] pro- - 
relations Mana ~Fin- Jum and Natural Gas, du ts, Basis metal In- 
ance Manager, Main- Stone quarrying, Non- dustries, Mfg. of metal - 
' »+ 1^ 2 > E 
E . 
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tenance Manager, Staff 
functions 
Manager & Adminis- 
trator by trades (eg. 
mining, coal, food mañu- 


Manager, * rying, 


metalie mining & quar- 
Food manufac- 
Jure industries, Beve- 
rage Industries, Tobacco 
Manufacture Industries, 


e M 


YNFORMATIO 


products, Manufacture 
of machinery ° exclud- 
ing electric, Mfg. of 
electric machinery etc», 
Mfg. of transport equip- 


facture  etc.), Office- Textile Industries, ment, Water nnd sani- 1 
clerk, Cashier, Conduc-  Food-wear industries, tary service, communi- | 
tors. "Wood Induction, Manu- cation. i 
facture of paper and § 
paper products, Manu- f 
facture of furniture. y) i 
Printing and publishing, E | 
Manufacture of leather j 
products, Mfg. of 3 V. 
rubber products, Mfg, | 
of clinical and chemical a UN 
> products. SA M 
y 
Professional, Technical and Related Occupations ^ 
É 
poa I d- 
^ Humanities Science. ! 
Economist, Accountant, Architects, Engineer, Civil, ” >i 
Statistician, Political Scientist Electrical, Méchanical Metal- 
Historian, Anthropologist, Jurgical, Mining, Chemical, n 
© Sociologist, Psychologist, Lan- Chemist, Physicist, Geogra- 
guage scientist, Teachen, Li- pher, Geologist Geophysicists, ve 
brarian, Social welfare worker,” Draftsman & Cartographer, c 
Lawyer, Author, Journalist Surveyors, Biologists, Agrono- Y 
„etc. mists, Horticultural scientists. E 
Foresters, Soil scientists, ] 
Zoologists, Botanists, Physi- 2 
cians & Surgeons, Medi & 
* Allied . Scientists, — Dentist. 
Pharmaceutical specialista, : 
á Veterinarian, Technicians, P 
Statisticians, Anthropologist, 
Personnel affair, Teacher and : 
Social worker. 1 
e 5 
. 
| + I ; 
Agriculture. f Technical. 
Biological € Agricultural Architects, Engineers, Civil, - 
Scientist, Agronomist, Horti- Electrical, Mechanical, Metal- > Ç 
culture Scientist, Forester, Soil lurgical Mining, ^ chemical, i 
Scientists, Animal Scientists, Draftsman & Cartographer, Aw 
: Surveyors, Artistie Writers rae | 
Engraver, Painter, Drawer 
and Engrayer, Decorator and: e 
Designer, Photographer. 
e e 
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Crafts, Production Processes and Related occupations ; 
Quarrying and Well Drilling occupations. 

Analysis of the above classifications in terms of some of 
the specific jobs under each and in terms of the nature of the 
course to be pursued in order to prepare for them) may also be 


Mining 


useful. 


Farming, 


Science. 


Farmers in specialised 
crops, Nurserymen, Gar- 
and Poultry farmers. 

deners, Livestock farmers 


Hunting, 


Agriculture. 
Same as Science, Deep 
sea-fishing, Fishing in- 
land and  coast-line. 
Forest product pro- 
cessors, Afforestation 
workers, Harvestors of 


Fishing and Forestry Occupations 


Technical. 


Farm*mechinery opera- 
tor, Poultry farmers, 
Poultry machine opera- 
tor, Forest product pro- 
cessors, Log-cutters. 


forest products. 


: ° 
Operating Transport 


- 


Technical—as in science. 

Railway Engine Drivers, Firemca, 
Tramway drivers, Drivers motor vehi- 
cles Railway Train operators. 


" 


Science. 


Deck officers, sailors, and related, 
ship engineers, Firemen and related, 
Aircraft pilots, Flight Engineers, 
Flight Navigators. 


Sales and Related Occupations. : 
UTU əsr r 
| 
Commerce. 
| 
Buyers, Brokers and Related. 
Appraisers Auctionists and Related, 
Salesmen 
b. 


Managerial, Administrative, Clerical and Related Occupations 


- | 
sth - Science. Science (Contd. 

Mfg. of Products of coa] 
and petroleum, Mfg. of | 
non-metalie minera] pro- 
ducts, Basis metal In- 
dustries, Mfg. of metal 


Coal Mining, Metal 

Mining, Orude Petro- 

leum and Natural Gas, 

Stone quarrying, Non- 
Ç 


¡A 


Office Manager, Per- 
sonnel Manager, Public- 
relations Manager, Fin- 
ance Manager, Main- 
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tenance Manager, Staff 
functions 
Manager € Adminis- 
trator by trades (e.g. 
mining, coal, food manu- 
facture  etc.),  Office- 
clerk, Cashier, Conduc- 
tors. 


metalic mining & quar- 


Manager, * rying, Food manufac- 


ture industries, Beve- 
rage Industries, Tobacco 
Manufacture Industries, 
"Textile Industries, 
Food-wear ^ industries, 
Wood Induction, Manu- 
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products, Manufacture 
of machinery“ exclud- 
ing electric, Mfg. of 
electric machinery etc, 
Mfg. of transport equip- 
ment, Water and sani- 
tary service, communi- 
cation. 


facture of paper and A 
paper products, Manu- a “i 
facture of furniture. 3 A 

Printing and publishing, 3 ' 
Manufacture of leather ES | 
. products, Mfg. of Ñ 
rubber products, Míg, y 
of clinical and chemical 


N products. e i 
t 
Professional, Technical and Related Occupations 
— a’ 
I l LOMG 
Humanities Science. ; 
Economist, Accountant, Architects, Engineer, Civil — 
Statistician, Political Scientist Electrical, Méchanical Metal- 1 
Historian, Anthropologist, lurgical, Mining, Chemical, 
© Sociologist, Psychologist, Lan- Chemist, Physicist, Geogra- 
guage scientist, Teachen, Li- pher, Geologist Geophysicists, 
brarian, Social welfare worker,” Draftsman & Cartographer, 
Lawyer, Author, Journalist Surveyors, Biologists, Agrono- 
ete. mists, Horticultural scientists, P. 
* Foresters, Soil scientists, ' 
Zoologists, Botanists, Physi- " 
2 cians € Surgeons, Medical & 
Allied . Scientists, Dentist. 
Pharmaceutical specialista, 
y Veterinarian, Technicians, 
Statisticians, Anthropologist, 
Personnel affair, Teacher and 
Social worker. 
jø 
LJ " , 
4l + ! 
Agriculture. ¿L “Technical. 
Biological € Agricultural Architects, Engineers, Civil, 
Scientist, Agronomist, Horti- Electrical, Mechanical, Metal: a t 
culture Scientist, Forester, Soil lurgical Mining, chemical 
Scientists, Animal Scientists, Draftsman & Cartographer, Y 
E Surveyors, Artistic Writers ante 
Engraver, Painter, Drawer 
and Engrayer, Decorator and» 
E Designer, Photographer. 
E 
o e 
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Managerial, Administrative, Clerical and Related Occupations: 
nui 
| : | 
Humanities. Science. Commerce. Technical 


All the professions tabulated under Key push operator, Punch card 
the professions in Humanities, Whole- machine operator, Telephone Switch 
sale and rejail trade, Banks and board Operator. 

other Financial Institutions, Insur- 

ence, Transport, Storage and Wire 

house—Book keeping clerks, Comput- 


ing Clerks, Cashiers, Typists, Tele- 
typists and Key-punch operators, 
Stenographer, Punch card Machine 
Operator, Telephone Switch board 
operator, Telegraph Key operator. 


Dissemination of Information : ` 


It is not enough to collect information about courses and 
careers ; the information collected must be carefully and syste- 
matically disseminated in an attractive and stimulating manner 
to pupils, parents and teachers. This may be attempted in the 
following manner: 

l. Career Library 


The Career Library (in charge of the Teacher-Counsellor) 
should be thrown open to parents. To develop the interests ofi 
the pupils in-such kinds of literature, there may be a few super- 
vised library periods from Class VII-XI every sesion. 

92. School Guidance Corner 

The School Guidance Corner should also be 
dissemination of information on courses and careers. 
Corners are developed in schools for general guidanc 
tion to pupils and for dissemination of guidance info 
them ; such a Corner consists only of a paste board of 
placed at a public place in the school. 
such a manner that nothing can be taken from the Board. 
Visual materials for emotional modification of pupils, the ‘Writings 
of pupils on guidance, and even Notices on guidance may be 

presented in the Guidance Corner. But it should be Specially 
utilised for dissemination of information on Courses and careers, 
Every new addition to the library should be flashed in the 
Guidance Corner; when considered desirable, extracts from the 
book or catchy remarks on it may likewise be flashed to stimu- 
fate interest. Information collected 


Q 


‘utilised for 
Guidance 
e orienta- 
rmation ta 
proper size, 
It should be protected in 


may also be presented in. 
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‘the Guidance Corner through pictures, picture diagrams etc. But 
to be effective this ‘has to be done systematically. For example, 
if information in regard to the courses in Fine Arts is 
to be presented as'a project for a. month, it may be presented 
systematically through successive “visual material for weeks. 
Again, special motivation of the pupils on special occasions may 
be utilised in selecting material for the Guidance Corner. For 
example, when the pupils are going on an excursion to an in- 
dustry, information about training facilities in the industry 
and occupational opportunities in it may be flashed in the 
Guidance Corner. 

3. Guidance Exhibition 


The Guidance Exhibition is another valuable medium for 
disseminating information; the effectiveness of this medium in 
education needs no discussion. Every gathering of parents in 
School should be utilised by setting up some sort of guidance 
exhibition—(1) For pérents coming individually in large num- 
bers during the admission month, a few catchy pictures, models. 
etc. may be displayed in the waiting room so that they may 
have, some idea about the school guidance service. (2) For 
parents coming at the time of promotion ; appropriate pictures 
etc. (e.g. promotion procedure of the school, evils of pushing a 
child too much etc) may be displayed as indicated above. 
(3) For parents coming at the time of selection of courses (at 
the end of Class VIII), the occasion should be fully utilised for 
guidance orientation through exhibitions as parents are expect- 
ed to be best motivated at the time. (4) At meetings ‘of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, Prize distributions, Parents Day etc., 
a Guidance Exhibition should form a part of the general exhi- 
bition (5) At specially organised Career Conferences a full fledg- 
ed Guidance Exhibition should always be presented. It may 
be noted that whenever in exhibition is set up, it is meant for 
the teachers as well as for the pupils, 


How To Set Up An Effective Guidance Exhibition 


The lay-out of a Guidance Exhibition may be divided into. 
four sections with the following objectives in view: (1) Modifica» 
tion of undesirable ideas, attitudes and approaches, e.g. the 
parent best knows the child—better than the feacher and the 
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child himself; the craze for University degrees—shameful not 
Ko have one; Clerical jobs are better and more dignified than 
factory jobs etc. s 

(2) The development of desirable ideas and attitudes e.g. 
guidance is a necessity ; parents should co-operate with the school 
in the best interests of the child; scientific methods should bë 
‘utilised in appraising the potentialities of the child etc. 
y (3) The dissemination of information about available social 
opportunities e.g. the different courses available; minimum re- 
quirements for each; how to get admission; information about 
concessions, prospects for employment after the course etc. 

(4) To disseminate information about Guidance proce- 
dures and techniques e.g. what information is to be gathered 


about the child and what tools may be utilised for the purpose ; 


how such information is utilised for determining the suitability 


of the child for this or that course etc. 


The Exhibits ^ 


It may bg noted that to be effective, the exhibits should be. 
worked out in attractive media: (1) 'They should contain the 
Teast possible writing—ideas and information should be, a$ far 
as possible, presented pictorially. (2) Models provide a better and 
more lasting effect than pictures, (3) If there is some scope of 
action for the visitors, the exhibition becomes more attractive 
(e.g. A guidance game—Press the button for the job which you 
like to join and lighting of the appropriate electric bulb will 
indicate the course you need to take. (4) An exhibit should pre- 
sent simple and broad facts only; complications and non-essen- 
tial details make it dull, But at the same time it should bg 
self-explanatory and a single glance at it should be enough to 
couvey the principal idea to the visitor. 

The State and regional Buréaux for Educational and Voca- > 
tional Guidance should build up permanent Exhibition Units - 
which may be available at least to groups of shools organising 
a Guidance Exhibition. Selected exhibits may also be printed 
and distributed to schools. But in any tase every school should 
organize its own Guidance Exhibition for there are bound to 
be special guidance problems in each school and the State 
Bureau exhibits may not reflect them. Moreover, printed 
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exhibits have less effect than original ones ; besides the exhibits of 
the State Bureau ‘in “original cannot be available to every indi- 
vidual school at the time when; it needs them. Above all, if the 
pupils participate in the preparation of the exhibits, it will be 
by itself an education to them. Most schools now provide artis- 
tic and creative activities of different kinds, and crafts are be- 
coming compulsory in Higher Secondary Schools. Preparation 
of guidance exhibits may be easily and profitably integrated with 
such work. Arrangements for the proper preservation of the 
exhibits are also essential. 


4. Career Talks a i 


Career talks to pupils are another method for disseminating 
information and for the pre-vocational orientation of pupils. Such 
‘talks should be short, stimulating and concrete; their purpose 
should be to develop the general interest of the pupils in a parti- 
cular course or careem; they should always be delivered by the 
best person available. Besides these talks there should also bel 
' class talks, usually given by the Teacher-Counsellor. Classes. 
VIII and X or XI are considered most suitable for such talks. 
The purpose of these talks should be to help the pupils in selec- . 
tion of courses and careers in those classes of the school when, 
they are specifically faced with the problem. The Teacher-Coun- 
Sellor is the "best person for delivering these talks because they 
— |have to be related to other guidance activities organised by him 
- (e.g. guidance excursions. group-discussions by pupils materials 
. displayed in the Guidance Corner, individual counselling of the 
pupils and the like). Besides, there must be links between tha 
talks themselves—taken together they should be expected to 
realise à specific purpose. For example, the following talks may 

be given to pupils of Class VIII of a Multipurpose school with 
- Humanities, Science and Technical courses. (1) The Guidance 
Service in your school (what is it, and; how can it help you?) 
D. (2) The Courses in your school (what subjects will you have toi 
$ choose from and what mental abilities and attainments will you... 
18 Tequire for each?) (3y Humanities as a course, where does it 
Jead? (4) Science as a course, where does it lead? (5) Technical 
-as a course, where does it lead? (6) Group Discussions by pupils 
fin groups of six to ten with a view to making up their minds 
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in regard to the course which they intend to take on promotion to TA 
Class IX. : 


5. Career Conferences Ç , 


The Career Conference is another effective method of orienting 
and disseminating guidance information. Every school should 
call at least one such conference every year. The State and 
Regional Bureaux, in co-operation with the schools and other 
agencies, may also organise Career Conferences from time to time 
in different parts of the State for the benefit of the general 
public. The following may be accepted as guiding principles in 
organising such Conferences: (1) Though there, may be certain * 
general activities (e.g. Exhibitions, film shows etc.) for all the 
groups participating, (parents, pupils and teacher), there should ba 1, 
separate sessions for each to suit its standard and cater for its d 
specific problems. (2) Instead of remaining passive listeners, partici- 

Pants should be encouraged to participate, as actively as possible. 

A few illustrative suggestions for organising a Career Confer- 
ence are given, below: 

(a) Pupils’ Session: The session should consist of activities 
organised by the pupils themselves ; (1) Debates “Every student 
passing the School Final Examination should aspire to join the) UN 
University " etc. (2) Humorous writings or caricatures on 
courses and careers (3) An essay on “My Career'*(4) A Dance- - 
Drama on ‘Lure of the Courses’ illustrating a few courses, and 
how.one may choose the one best Suited to his interests and 
abilities. 3 

(b) The Teachers” Session : (1) A Brains Trust in which 
one of the teachers may be the Question Master, while the 
Trust may be composed of the following—A representative of 
the- State Education Department, a representative of . Head- 
masters, a Teacher-Counsellor, a representative of the "National 
Youth Employment Service, and a representative of the State 
Bureau for Educational and Vocational Guidance ( 
discussions by teachers: Work load on teachers beca 
the introduction of guidance work, and how it can b 
ed; specific benefits which may be derived from th 
service ; how far it will improve the school Work 
place of teachers in guidance work: what difficulti 


2) Group 
use of tha ` 
e minimis- 
e guidance , 
in general; 
es are likely 
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to be encountered in setting up a School Guidance Sesvice and 
practical measures to overcome them etc. 


(c) Parents” Session: 


The parents' session may consist of a symposium on the 
respective roles of parents and teachers in guidance work (in 
Which both parents and teachers may participate); group-discus- 
sions between parents aand teachers on Specific guidance pro- 
blems; showing of guidance films and organisation of guidance 
exhibitions ; free distribution or sale of guidance pamphlets, 
Specifically written for parents; presentation of guidance pro- 
blems through dramatis scenes or a Dance Drama by the students; 
short talks on their respective professions by selected parents for 
the benefit of fellow parents, etc. Whenever such sessions are 
organised) the keynote should be the enlisting of the active part- 
nership of parents in their own education concerning their guid- 
lance responsibilities. | 


6. Work Visits and cursor 


In order to orientate students to the world bf work and toi 
giye them real experience of conditions in different fields of work, 
progressive schools in U.K. and U.S.A. arrange for groups of 
senior pupils to visit factories, offices and other places of employ- 
ment so that they may get a first-hand*impression of conditions of + 
work in various types of employment. In countries where labour 
is in short supply, employers are eager to co-operate in arrang- 
ing such visits and to help to make them as rewarding as pos- 
sible. In India there has been, till recently, little desire on the 
part of schools to organise such visits, and little eagerness on 
the part-of employers to welcome them. But there has been a: 
noticeable improvement in both respects recently. The Calcutta 
RotarysClub, in co-operation with the local Chambers of Com- 
merce, recently issued an invitation to schools to send groups of 
senior pupils on carefully guided visits to selected industrial and 
commercial undertakings, and many schools gladly accepted the RS 
invitation. Such conducted visits, if carefully and systematic ^^ “ 
cally organised and followed up, can be excellent means of 
vocational orientation for the students by giving them an inside, 
first-hand picture of the respective advantages and disadvantages 
of different types of occupations. 
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Work experience programmes of a more complex type can 
take the form of a project, involving a small scale group survey 
into an individual profession or actual participation by students 
for brief periods in the work of an office, firm, or factory in! 
which they Jean about a job on the job. In U.S.A. where these 
schemes have been most fully worked out such work experien- 
ces are of various kinds. Large offices, for instance, permit girls 
| Or boys studying for commercial occupations to work in the 
- Office for a week or ten days as full or part-time members of 
ji the staff. During this period, the students, under general super- 

) vision and guidance from both their teachers and senior mem- 
=, bers of the office staff, are treated as fár as possible like real 
- workers. 'They take down letters for clients, eat in the Canteeni 
with full-time workers, keep the same hours and are paid for . 
o their work at time rates'so that the experience is as far as possible, 
y one of actual working conditions. Perhaps the most valuable 
part of such experience is the opportunity to talk and mix freely 
_ With a cross-section of people in the business and get a true and ' 

‘comprehensive : picture of its advantages and disadvantages. 
À Similar work expsriences are provided for boys and girls in fac- 
à ‘tories and workshops etc. Such work experience, if organised 
` to be educative, carefully chosen to suit individual tastes and 

abilities, sufficiently varied, and jointly sponsored and supervis- 
ed by School authorities and employers, can be of. immense help 
in vocational orientation and guidance. The scope for such| 
intimate and satisfying insights into various careers may be 
limited in India, but it should not be ruled out as a goal for 
future endeavours. À 
In conclusion, it.must be emphasised that while the school is 
not the only, or even the principal agent in the collection and 
dissemination of information about occupational Opportunities. 
yet the guidance personnel in the School have a definite" part to 
play in adapting the generalised information they lay their hands on 
to the special and. peculiar needs and conditions of their own 
-students and their parents and guardians. Only thus will such. 
, information becomé vital and significant,"and enable the student 


to make a wise choice of his future vocation in the light of the 


fullest possible and most accurate information aya 


t [ ilable both 
about himself arid about the vocation he is about to 1 
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CHAPTER 10 


GUIDANCE SCHEDULE AND COUNSELLING 


The different types of information to be collected about a ` 
pupil for guidance purposes have been discussed in Chapters 
8 & 9. It should be noted that the collection of information is. 
only a means to an end ; mere stock-piling of information about 
a pupil may not make us wiser about him, in fact it may prevent 
us from seeing the wood for the trees. — Information collected 
should be summarised so that it may be studied at a glance ;. 
it also needs to be carefully interpreted before it can yield its - 
full value. Moreover. such information should be arranged in ' 
such a manner so as to be sufficiently revealing in regard to the 
particular problem of guidance at issue. For example, if the pro» 
blem is which of the?courses (Humanities, Science, Technical etc.) 

. best suits the abilities, attainments, interests, personality traits etc. 

_ of a particular pupil, the information collected about him through — 
school attainment tests, psychological tests, personality ratings,  . 

. enquiries from parents, teachers, pupils and other sources should | 
be summarised to reveal which of the courses appears, from. the 0 
collected evidence, best suited to him (See the “Guidance Sche- « 1 
dule” presented later as an illustration). 


Personality Profiles ^ 


A 


The presentation of information collected in "profile" forms 
"has been found to be most suitable for the above purpose. A 
profile is a diagramatic presentation of the data collected. A 
diagram not only presents facts, but also indicates relationships ` 
' between them. A map (diagram), for example, besides spotlight- 
2 ing certain places indicates the relationships of distance and direc- 
tion between them. A diagram or profile drawn of the potentia: 
lities of pupils may indicate. several things; (1) It may indicate ul: 
the relationship between his ‘potentalities and those of the group ` 
lo ‘which he belongs (average, above average, below average, etc. 
"wi ‘terms of the group) (2) It may also reveal relationships ` 
y p between the varied potentialities he himself possesses e.g. whether 
Ad 
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Ars number ability is higher than his spatial ability ; (3) Further, 
for guidance purposes, we have to indicate the relationships bet- 1 
ween his potentialities and the courses or jobs available to him. >: 


Guidance Schedule: 


The Guidance Schedule given below is an excellent method: 
of tabulating and presenting information. vividly and graphically. 


‘ GUIDANCE SCHEDULE 


SECTION I: General Data i5 MED ORI de 
Name of the Pupil.............. 3 | 
School. . 


° Y 
SECTION II. Distribution of choice or desires, likes, interests, co-curricular i 
activities, leisure-time activities or hobbies, teácher's estimates l 
ete. 
8 ; 
Pupil's Guardian's From 
Point of Point of ^ School Re- 
view: view: cord: 
P1. Choice G1. Desire.. S1. Co-curri- 
P2. Interest G2. Parent's cular ac- 
Ps. Liking Occupa- tivities 
for sub- tion.  S2.Interest 
jects. GS. Interests. |. (Spl). 
P4. Liking S8. Teacher's 
for per- Sugges- 
sons 
P5. Co-curri- e 
cular ac- 
tivities. 
P6. Leisure- 
time ac- 
“tivities or - 
hobies. 


? 
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o 


SECTION HHI. Achievement Profile (from School Records). 


HUMANITIES SCIENCE TECHNICAL 


lines Beng i 


SECTION IV. Ability & Attainment Profile (from psyl. & objective tests); 
HUMANITIES š SCIENCE TECHNICAL 


6 


N.B. ay General Intelligence, (2) Verbal Ability, (8) Attainment in 
Lang. (4) G: Intelligence, (5) Number Aby, (6) Math: Attainment, (7) Se: 
Apt., (8) General Intelligence, (9) Spatial aby., (10) Geo. Aby., (11) Mech. 
Apt. 4 


SECTION V. Significant Personality Traits : 


But the guardian (parent) desires science course for him. 
The parent should be counselled. 

It may be remembered that it has been stressed earlier that. 
interests, attainments, abilities and personality traits are the four 
aspects considered vital for success in any course or career. « In 
the illustration given above three profiles of the pupil have been 
drawn, one for each of the first three aspects. No profile has 
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A. drawn for personality traits because personality traits ara 
consideréd to:be of general importance and equally relevant to 
all the courses. 


How to Fill in a Guidance Schedule 


Section I: This needs no explanation. 
Section II: The Interest Profile has been drawn in the form 
of Histograms. Information collected from the pupil, his guar- 
dian and the School Record on the points indicated in the *Gui- 
dance Schedule” form the basis for the profiles. The Interest: 
Profile could also have been drawn, , more | accurately perhaps, on 
. the basis of the evidence provided, by an Interest inventory scor- 
_ed by the pupil, for, besides being more comprehensive and scien- 
tific in its appraisal and coverage, such an Inventory, if properly 
standardised, would also supply norms through which we would 
now whether the interest of the pupil in any direction is aver- ` 
x ase, belo average, or above average. Interest inventories how- 
ever, also have their limitations—they often encourage a good - 
_ deal of deception on the part of the pupil in Scoring them 
Which vitiates their results; as such they need to be cautiously 
and skilfully interpreted. However, if they are used to draw ^ 
l up the Interest Profile a separate place on the Guidance Schedule + 
should be used for the guardian's desires and the teacher's sug- 
- gestions. Meanwhile in the absence of properly” Standardised | 
3 Interest inventories the method outlined above may be used 
- with profit. 
x + Section HI: In the Achievement Profile, the school subjects 
have been divided into groups according to their relevance to 
success in Humanities, Science, and Technical Courses. Thesa 
groupings are ad hoc at the moment, but it is hoped that, in 
course of time, research would reveal attainment in which sub- 
"jects would be predictive of success, in which course. It should. 
be noted that our present school subjects (till Class VIII) do 
Ee have relevance to all the different courses available on pro- 
= to Class IX in a Multi-purpose school (or the different - 
š s of jobs which are available after that stage or after th 
School Examination). In the example given, attainments = 
s which have been taken as predictive of success in the 
cal course are Hon-examination subjects, and even 
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category they are not available in most of our schools. Humani- 
ties and Sciences are, at the present moment, indeed the only 
two courses for which we have school subjects, attainments in 
which may be satisfactorily considered for guidance purposes. 
Attention should also be drawn to the fact that for the pur- 
pose of comparison, marks in each subject have béen reduced 
to a standard score with the mean at 50. The profile reveals .— . 
the position of the pupil in each subject in reference to thé — | 
group e.g. class in which he reads. (When standardised attain- 
ment tests are available, the pupil can be compared with all the 
pupils reading in his class in the state and speaking the sama — 
language). For example, in'English, we learn that the pupil is e 
average (on the mean), in Bengali he is below average, but in " ` 
craft work, he is much above average. 
The profile also enables us to compare the attainment of 
the pupil in different subjects with reference to himself“e.g. the 
pupil is weakest in history, strongest in craft-work etc. Study ~ 
of the profiles should also tell us which course (in reference to + 
‘which profiles have been drawn) will suit the pupil best in con- . - 
' sideration of his present attainments (Technical, in case of the | 
example given). " 
Section IV: The classification of abilities and scholastic —. 
attainments (in case of attainments, the results of standardised . 
tests are considered here), made here is also arbitrary, dwaiting —— 
verification by research findings. The scores have also been re-i 
duced to standard scores with mean at 50. The profiles should 
be read: on the same lines as has been done in case of those 
- jn section MI. x ; 1 
Section V: No profile has been drawn for personality traits; 
for the purpose of drawing profiles, evalutions have to be done 
jn quantitative terms; this has not been done in case of perso- 
nality traits. Moreover, to draw profiles, personality traits have 
to be grouped to match the courses. But the traits which hava 
been considered here are generally relevant to all the courses. 
Jf personality traits could be grouped in terms of the courses ` 
(prediction concerning which is being attempted), and if they 1 
are evaluated quantitatively, profiles might be drawn to indicate 
- future success in this or that course on the basis of the perso- 
nality, traits (e.g. Imaginative approach to problems, tendency to 
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keen observation and precision in work may be considered as 


personality traits relevant to Humanities, Science and Technical 
courses respectively). 


Interpretation of the Guidance Schedule 


This is a difficult and complex job. ` The first problem facing 
- the interpreter is the relative importance to be given to the three " 
profiles drawn in selecting the best course for the pupil. In the 
example given, there is no problem involved as the profiles in 
all the three sections have agreed, indicating that the technical 
course is best suited for the pupil. „ But this will not always ba 
the case. Some degree of subjectivity in interpretation cannot 
be avoided in case of disagreement between the sections. The 
following points are intended to be rough guides in this difficult 
task: 
(1) Greater weightage may be given to the ability profile. 
Abilities are innate and relatively fixed ; while attainments can 
be improved and interests can be changed, abilities are difficult 
) to improve to'any appreciable extent; we are to a very great 
extent limited by the abilities with which we are born. At the 
‘same time we should exercise caution in regard to the possibility: 
of a fairly large margin of error in our evaluation of abilities ; 
further abilities can, to a certain extent, be compensated by.en- 
vironment, motivation and accompanying hard work etc. 
I (2) In giving weightage to attainments in guidance Work, we ` 
should consider the nature of the subject, and the standard of 
attainment expected to be acquired and whether deficiencies in, 
attainments may be made up. There are subjects in which defi- 
ciencies in attainments can be made up more easily, while there 
are others in which deficiencies cannot be easily made up (e.g. 
Difficult: Mathematics, Language. Easy: History, Geqgraphy). 
(3) Interest may be considered as a key to success in any field. 
Even with the possession of the necessary potentialities in abun- 
dance, success will not follow if the pupil does not have a real 
interest in the course or vocation suggested for acceptance. 
Morcover, the purpose of guidance is not only to ensure success 
but also to secure the best possible adjustment to the course db 
vocation which may be selected. Interest is the best 
for the latter. But it may be noted that interest ang 
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not always go together, and that it is possible to modify interests 
through education? “An: individual, having a potentiality in a 
certain field, may develop an interest in it easily if placed in 
favourable circumstances. In case the interest of the pupil runs 
contrary to his potentialities and social circumstances, attempts 
should be made to redirect his interests to lines best suited ta 
. him. But it should also be emphasised that until the interest 
can be changed, guidance against it cannot be effective. 

In India, special emphasis should be laid upon the desires 
and ambitions of parents about the child. In our present social 
Set-up, parents bear the burden of the education of the pupils 
and suffer or enjoy almost equally with tbem in their failures 
Or Successes. Guidance given against the express wishes of the 
parents is not expected to be effective. 


Counselling ° 


Having carefully studied the Guidance Schedule, and con- 


sulted information about available courses and careers, the Tea- 
cher-Counsellor may arrive at a tentative conclusion about the 
course likely to suit the pupil best. But his conclusion is of 
little value unless it is willingly accepted by the pupil and his 
- parents, for it is not unusual to find that the pupil and his par- 
ents hold different views. Again, there“may be cases about which 
the Teacher-Counsellor may not be sure of the best course to 


be followed even after all information has been collected ; it is 


possible that additional facts may be revealed during consulfation 
with the pupil and his parents which may modify the original 
conclusions drawn by the Teacher-Counsellor. However, it is 
more than likely that in a good number of cases there will not 
, be any serious difference of opinion among any of the three per- 
~ sons concerned the Teacher-Counsellor, the pupil and his parents ; 


but even in those cases, it pays to discuss the collected data . 


with the pupil and his parents, with a view to help them to gain: 
additional insight and additional motivation to pursue the 


course ; hence, it is necessary that the Teacher-Counsellor should - 


have personal consultation with the pupil and his parents in all 
cases. n 

‘Besides proyiding curricular and vocational. guidance, there 
may have to be consultations with the pupils (and also with the 
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parents when considered necessary) in order to help them to 
solve other problems such as scholastic backwardness and malad- 
justment. All these activities are broadly grouped under the 
term Counselling which forms the core of the guidance pro- 
gramme. ` 
Counselling in schools may be defined as the exchange, 
analysis and interpretation of pertinent information between the ^ 
Teacher-Counsellor and the pupil with a view to assisting the 
latter ın solving his problems e.g. (Selection of courses and 
careers, scholastic backwardness, problem behaviour etc). The 
t following may be considered as specific purposes for Counselling- 
r (1) Interpreting test results (of attainments and potentiali- 
ties) to the pupil in reference to his problems. A 
EO) Helping the pupil in the choice of appropriate courses T 
o and careers. 5 
a (3) Analysing bis failures and suggesting remedial measures. 
Mn - (4) Stimulating the pupil to put forward his maximum 
4 h i efforts. 
« (5) Providing information to the pupil on available courses. 
and careers and stimulating him to seek further information 
i the field. | e : 
m (6) Assisting the pupil in selecting educational institutions 
; — for further study and training. h 
T (7) Assisting him to find means for financing his future | 
education, through work, apprenticeships etc. 
| (8) Analysing, and helping the pupil to analyse his adjust 
Q ment problems. 


UT 
Å 


fi (9) Arranging for the correction of the physical defects 
of the pupil, if any. “4 
5 D 
. E and Non-Directive Counselling SP r: 


My ru Usually a distinction is made between two types of Coun- ' 
j selling—Directive and Non-directive. In directive counselling: 
the goal is already in the mind of the Counsellor and the p 
pose of counselling is to have it accepted by the pupil thr 
analysis, reasoning, persuasion, suggestion etc, I 
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seem to have a tradition of directive counseling. 'The whole of 
the Bhagavadgita may be taken as an excellent example of direc- 
tive counselling (Sri Krishna, the Counsellor, and Arjuna, tha. 
Counsellee). The situation between the preceptor and the dis- 
ciple, may be taken as a typical directive counselling situation. 
Tn almost every family, even to-day, the parents play the role of 
counsellor to the children. Directive counselling can be a real 
success only when the Counsellor can be cocksure of his conclu- 
Sions, and when there is a very favourable relation between the 
Counsellor and the counsellee so that persuasion and suggestion 
“can be most effective. 

But now-a-days, guidancé workers are inspired by a differ- A 
ent philosophy. ‘Counselling is now considered to be a dynamic ` 
process. Tt is believed that the Counsellor cannot be sure from 
the start what is best for the pupil, but in the process of analysis, 
“discussions etc. the goal may become gradually apparent to both . ` 
the Counsellor and the, pupil. Moreover persuasion and sugges- 
" tion are not considered to be very desirable methods for deve- 
oping the goal in the mind of the pupil. The» pupil should 
- "Work out the goal for himself, and not have it imposed on him 

by Others. The Counsellor has to help him in this task. At 
. every step in counselling, the Counsellor and the :ounsellee 
proceed hand in hand: the facts (information about the pupil 
- and about social opportunities) are placed on the table: they are 
analysed and interpreted jointly with reference to the problem af 
and. 2 

In fact the Counsellee has to be more active during the 
rocess than the Counsellor; it is he who has to develop the 
insight and frame the goal, and make attempts to realise it. 
The following may be regarded as tha different stages im 
ounselling: (i) Recognition of the problem, (ii) Analysis, 
(iii Realistic consideration of the data, (iv) Planning the action, 
0) Taking the action. 

In directive counselling, the Counsellor predominates during 
these stages and the role of the counsellee is to accept the- 
usions or decisions taken at each stage. In non-directiva 
elling the conclusions and decisions are made by tha 
ellee, while the role of the Counsellor is to help him in 
g at them, ; 
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Counselling Procedure 


To start with, there must be a problem faced by the coun- 
sellee for which counselling is needed. The problem may be 
very vague and superficially felt at the start. (e.g. he needs a job, 
or he is not quite happy with all the subjects he has to study), 
and the pupil, on his own accord. may not seek the Counsellor. 


The Counsellor may have to take the initiative in the sense that . 


by casual meetings and other means he may help the pupil to 
realise the dimension and intensity of the problem so that he 
may be motivated towards the solution of the problem: once 
this is achieved half the battle isswon., In successive meetings 
the Counsellor will help him to delimit and pinpóint the problem, 
so to make it more specific and concrete (e.g. the problem for 


- him is not to find a job, but which kind of job. would suit him 


most, and which would satisfy his ambition most, after deciding 
on a category of job; the problem next is to select the best one 
for him, and so on). This process contirfues from stage to stage 
throughout the whole counselling period and has a functional 


relationship tó the other stages of counselling. After the pro-. 


blem has been properly recognised, it has to be thoroughly analy- 
sed in terms of the potentialities and attainments etc. of the 


pupil. Then it has to be considered with reference to the sociali 
situation (particularly that in which the pupil is placed). After - 


realistic consideration of the problem, action has to be planned 
(e.g. which course to take to prepare for the selected, job, where 
to get it etc). Success, to a large extent, depends upon detailed) 
planning. ` 


Even after the planning and taking of appropriate ac- - 


lion, the need for counselling does not end. Problems of differ- 


ent. types may crop up. Sometimes, the action taken may be. 


found to be wrong after actual try out. Follow up” work is 
therefore considered essential; contacts between the Counsellor 
and the pupil should continue for some time after the action 


. has been taken. 


Basic Principles underlying Counselling 


While engaged in counselling, the Counsellor should keep 
the following principles in mind: : 
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(1) We should establish proper rapport with the Counsellee; in 
fact rapport is established through casual meetings before formal 
Tapport is established through casual meetings before formal 
counselling begins in most cases. The pupil should develop 
confidence in the Counsellor and should come of his own accord 


‘to him. Even when such is the case, there may be a brief 


Beneral talk, to hélp the pupil to face the situation comfortably. 
A. person under the stress of a problem having his first meeting 
with the Counsellor to attempt a solution to his problem is sure 
to feel a little anxious about the whole Situation ; hence if pro- 
per rapport has not been established earlier, the first ¿ttemptg 


` should be directed towatds it. The key to success in the attempt ig 


to show genuine interest in the pupil, his problems and needs 


. and to begin the talk with discussion on pleasant topics. (2) Re- 


member that the counselling situation is a dynamic one. 


Though a Counsellor may make mental preparation, he cannot . 


follow any set pattern, He can never foresee all developments 
during the counselling process; the needs of the situation should 
guide his behaviour. This makes counselling a particularly diffi- 
cult, and at the same time, delicate work, Thorough knowledge, 
penetrating insight, long experience and great alertness of mind 
are constantly at demand during counselling. (3) The Counsellor 


should not interrogate the pupil unless Ke must ; information about! 


him should b8 gathered before through other Sources; the pupil 
Should only be questioned for information which he alone can 
supply orally. (4) The Counsellor should try to be a good listener. 
The Counsellor should speak the least. Let the pupil have his 
Say. Do not usually interrupt him. (This requires patience and 
tráining. Do not try to thrust your viewpoint on him. Main- 


y tain a non-committal attitude and encourage him now and then 


'as he ls speaking. (5) The Counsellor should control the situa- 
tion. Though the Counsellor is not expected to speak much, ha 
should see that the counselling situation keeps to the point and 
Serves the purpose for which it has been meant—it should not 


turn into a mere chitchat. Whenever the pupil strays too far off- 
- the point, he should bring him to the point through leading ques- 


tions; when the counsellee is not inclined to Speak, he should 
enthuse him, and may even sometimes give a lead to be followed 
by the, pupil. Throughout, the counselling situation should re- 
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main within his control. (6) Formulating proper questions is also 
a skilled job; questions should not be embarrassing or suggestive. ` 
Often indirect questions are found to be*more productive. The 
questions should not be too pointed ; the object being to get the 
pupil talk, questions are expected mostly to serve as stimulants. (7) 
The Counstllor should make full use of any questionaire which the 
pupil might have completed. (8) The Counsellor should: studi- 
ously avoid expression of critical attitudes either in words or 
looks. Also he should avoid moralising ; no expression from him 
Should have an inhibitory effect on the expression of the pupil. 
(9) He should allow sufficient time for adequate handling. Do 
not rush—do not try to economisé time—let the pupil proceed 
“at his own Speed and take his own time. (10) The Counsellor 
should keep within the bounds of his own knowledge and defin- 
ed. responsibility. (11) He should be careful that the discussion 
covers ‘all the points that need to be covered. (12) There should 
be some System of recording the discussion. But the Counsellon 
should be discreet about note taking, he should not take too many 
notes. Moreover, when something important it brought up, it should 
not be written down at! the moment in order to avoid arousing 
the curiosity of the pupil as to what is being recorded. T 
The individual counselling of pupils through a series of per- 
sonal interviews in which the personal, educational and voca- x 
tional° problems are discussed by the Counsellor-and the pupil — 7 
with a view to help the latter to solve his own problems has UN 
become an essential part of modern educational vocational guid- =) 
ance practice. If, to quote Donald Super, “vocational guidanca $ 4 
is the process of helping a person to accept an integrated and 3 
adequate picture of himself and of his role in the world of work, 
to test this concept against reality, and to convert it into a reality 
with satisfaction to himself and benefit to society,” there is no 
doubt that personal counselling, properly understood and carried 
out, will most easily and effectively get to the heart of the mat 
ter, and that a sound training of every Teacher-Counsellor in 


Xt is essential. AM 
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Case work in Guidance 


NI ur 
It should be noted that educational guidance or counselling © 
is not warth its name, without application of remedial measures, qe 
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when required. Because of faulty education, pupils often de- 
velop behaviour patterns inconsistent with their potentialities ; 
in such cases proper güidance cannot be given to them without 
dealing first with the undesirable behaviour. For example, a 
pupil, otherwise suited for the medical course, may not be able 
to offer it because he has developed a phobia against anything 
dead; again, another pupil whose potentialities indicate a science, 
course for him, may not be able to pursue it because for some 
reason or other he has become backward in mathematics, Such 
cases have to be studied in special detail and remedial measures 
haye to-be patiently applied before guidance proper can be given 
to them. A very brief discussion of the causes of a few types 
of problem behaviour and the methods for studying them is made ` * 
below. 


|. Children with Problems ° j 


Types of problem behaviour commonly found among in school 
pupils may be classified as follows:—(1) Those which interfere 
with the effective functioning of the pupil, ‘both as an individual 

| and as a member of the school society eg. day-dreaming, ner- 
I vousness, destructiveness etc. (2) Those which are prejudicial ta 
the proper development of the school society e.g. stealing, diso- 
beying authority etc. (3) Those which’ stand in the way of ade- 
quate scholastic attainments of the pupil, eg. inattention, bad 
work-habits etc. It may be added that modes of behaviour of 
3 pupils which are against society and are cognisable by law are 
«T termed as delinquency. 

, Problem behaviour was previously considered to be the out- 
come of innate wickedness on the part of the pupil, but now it 
is generally believed to result from his mental ill-health. Problem 
behaviour is considered to be a disease from which pupils may . 
be cured through appropriate remedial measures. 


A. Simple Behaviour 


| An undesirable form of behaviour may manifest itself 

without any mental conflict because the pupil is nop conscious 

that ha is doing anything against the social norms in satisfying 

"ns his desires. An individual pupil, for example, may satisfy his 
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desire for acquisition by taking others” articles at will without 
being conscious that he is committing an ofience, as he has been! 
a pampered child and as he has been accustomed to such be- 
haviour at home. Again a child born in a criminal family may 
steal without any sense of offence ; his only worry being to avoid 
detection. "Such undesirable behaviour develops because of the 
lack of social development. The remedy is to make the pupil 


conscious of the social norms and standards: through. different 
methods. 


B. Reaction Behaviour: 


Reaction behaviour results from conflicts. As the direct 
“satisfaction of desire is inhibited, because of social taboos, an 
attempt is made to derive satisfaction through substitute beha- 
viour. Reaction behaviour is disguised behaviour. For example, 
in a school a rich man’s son was found Stealing trifling things 
like pencils etc. from his classmates. The parents of the child, 
who were strict moralists, were extremely pained at that. On 
inquiry it was revealed that because’ of too many restrictions and 
frustrations at home from his infant years, the child has develop- 
ed negative attitudes towards his parents. In his unconscious 
mind, he felt pleasure at the distress which the parents felt at the 
reports of his stealing coming from school. The remedy for the 


behaviour was the promotion of better relationships between! the 
child and his parents. To give another example, a pupil may be 
inattentive in the class because he is indulging in) day dreaming ; 
this day dreaming may in turn be caused because of excessive 
frustrations and an attempt at satisfaction through wild 
imagination. 


C. Neurotic Behaviour: 


When both the desire as well as the social inhibitions are 
very strong, the whole Personality is thrown out of gear and 
completely irrational behaviour emerges as substitute behaviour. 
For example, an adolescent developed a bathing and washing 
mania; whether it was hot or cold, whether he was ill or well 
he had to bathe and wash his Clothes four or five times a day. 
On enquiry it was found that he was indulging in masturbation, 
and had developed an excessive guilt feeling on account of it. 
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At present, the theory of necessary conflict between human 
desire and social norms is not accepted by many psychologists. 
But none-the-less it is believed that problem behaviour largely 
results from conflicts created by frustrations due to defective 


social organisation. It is society which stimulates needs in the 


individual, and, again, it is the same society which has to pro- 
vide channels for their satisfaction. Problem behaviour results 
when there is a lag between the needs stimulated, and the 
means available for their satisfaction. For example, in indus- 
trial cities, the social situation is such that the material needs 
of everybody are greatly stimulated, while the means for their 
¡satisfaction are, confinéd to a few. This results in stealing, delin- 
quency and many other types of problem behaviour. It may 
further be added that the same problem behaviour may fall 
under different categories and result from different causes. 
Hence to understand problem behaviour, we should try^to know. 
the past history of the individual—what needs have been: stimu- 
lated in him, how have they been frustrated, what reaction pat- 
terns have been formed etc. should be studied sn detail. 


Education is now considered to be the best cure for problem 
behaviour, for, the deliberate manipulation of the environment 
provided by education will, in most cases, change a socially un- 
acceptable pattern of behaviour by providing for the satisfaction - 
of legitimate needs. Helping the pupil to get an insight into 
the cause of the behaviour, and sometimes allowing emotional 
outbursts before one whom the pupil loves, and in whom he 
might have developed faith, also helps. 


The Case Study Approach 


It is most. important for the teacher to understand the causes 
of problem behaviour. For this purpose, the past history of 
development of the pupil concerned has to be studied in deteil. 
This is known as a “Case Study. A Case Study form is given 
at the end of the chapter to indicate the different aspects of the 
development of the pupil which have to be studied. Such a 
study will give the teacher an insight into the genesis of the 
behaviour, and enable him, either to devise himself a suitabla 
course of treatment, or, if the case is a complicated one, to refer 
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it to the appropriate expert ie. psychologist, psychiatrist or social 
worker for appropriate treatment and cure. ^ 


B 


CASE-HISTORY OUTLINE 


Tull Tdentityiug date. 
Name, date of birth, age, sex, class school, names of members of 
family with relationships. 


I. Statement of the problem. 
"Who is referring the case and why? What is the nature of the 
behaviour disturbance? Who is being disturbed ? Give specific ex- 
amples. In some cases it may be- helpful to give at this time a 
brief history of the evolution of the problem. 


III. Congenital and physical factors. 
A. Congenital factors. 
Inquire regarding insanity, ficklemindedness, epilepsy, glandular dis- 


orders, alcoholism, “nervous breakdown", instability, queerness, etc. 
in the maternal and paternal relatives, parents & siblings. 


B. Physical factors (developmental). 


Inquire regarding condition of mother during pregnancy; nature 
of delivery; history of any birth injury childhood diseases; {ive 
course and any residual of of each); accidents, convulsions, fainting 
spells, glundular disturbances; attitudes of parents toward health; 
age of weaning, are of walking, talking, teeching, inquire especially 
regarding diseases of the nervous system, encephalitis, chorea, “ner- 
vousness", nervous indigestion, prolonged sleeping spells, secure height 
“and weight norms secure report of medical or physical examination. 


IV. Environmental forces or situations, 
A. Factors in the home. 


1. Father. 
Inquire regarding his own childhood experiences, his education, occu- 
pation, and economic status, religion and dominant personality traits. 


His attitude toward wife and siblings; kindly, sympathetic, dominat- 


ing, democratic, etc. Hobbies, recreational interests, talents, physical 
characteristics, frustrations, and other important factors which may 
help to indicate his influence on the behaviour of the child. 
$. Mother. y 

Same as for father, and in addition inquire regarding the estas: 
of the material relationship. Is it one of rejection or ero 
Follow up, depending on the problem or the tentative hy Bed 
established. ` pothegis 
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3. Sibling interrelationship. i 

Attitude toward' each other, their health, undue quarreling, rivalry, 

closely knit, schooling, present whereabouts, or occupations and acti- 

vities. 
4. Physical conditions in the home. 
E Secure a brief chronological account of home life from birth to 
l Present time, including changes in residence, foster-home placement 
W" « or the like. Inquire regarding orderliness, cleanliness, regularity, sleep- 
ing arrangements, facilities for recreation. 


i 
| 5. Methods of control and supervision. 
i Inquire if parents openly disagree in regard to discipline. Are they 
| consistent? What kind of discipline, bribes, threats, deprivations ? 
| Are the parents indulgent, lax, repressive, cruel, just and sensible ? 
j Are therë home duties or responsibilities ? 

B. Community and cultural factors. 
p Inquire regarding extent to which family has accepted the dominant 

community culture. 

| 


Inquire regarding neighbourhood ; if possible give delinquency or other? 
x rates; economic tatus, social controls, recreational opportunities. 


C. Educational factors. 


° 
Inquire regarding age of entering; record of schools attended- with 
œ location, grades repeated or skipped any special difficulties in school 
subjects—reading, arithmetic, etc. 
Attitudes toward leaching subject liked best and most, extracurri- 
' cular activities, evidence of leadership, rank in class, educational plans 
and arabitions. ə 


y 


Recreational factors. 


Inquire regarding leisure-time activities. Are they solitary Jor with 
groups? Is child sought out, tolerated, or rejected by others? Are 
there signs of leaderships? Kinds of ¿activities enjoyed? Do other 

© members of family participate ? Membership in gangs, clubs. Does 
subject have hobbies or special interests? 


= 


Reactions to the congenital, physiological and environmental "forces 
"which may have influenced present behaviour. 


A. Reactions in early childhood. 
Emotional reactions, inquire regarding temper tantrums and how 


met by parents, signs of stubbornness, suspiciousness, sulking. Fear 
reactions, their origin and how handled by parents, any night terrors 


or sleep walking. Love reactions, attachment to Parents, dependent, 

. over-affectionate, shy, fearful. Thumb-sucking, nail biting, mastur- 
5 bation etc. Is child unusually sensitive, withdrawn, and secretive? 
LA] ^ Js he listless, distractable, hyperactive? Is he quarrelsome, impatient, 
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selfish, cruel to other children or to animals? Is he inattentive, 
diginterested in surroundings, fussy, repressed, ténse ? 


Reactions in later childhood and adolescence. 


Inquire regarding freedom of expression, dependency on parents. Is 
subject becoming emancipated from parental control? Is he happy 
in group activities? Is he predominantly happy and carefree, out- 
going, extroverted ? : Does he have many friends, is he a leader ? 
Is he at ease with the opposite sex? What are his dominant re- 
creational activities? Has he had any delinquency record ? 


Sources of information in order of importance (amount of informa- 
tion. received) . ~ 

Give name, address and relationship, to the child of each 
person furnishing information. Statements of “other than the 
main information should be indicated. Impression of the informant: 
note appearance, intelligence, personality, insight, attitudes, and co- 
operation. Evaluate the reliability and adequacy of the informa- 
tjon given. Evaluate the informant’s capacity, intellectually and 
emotionally, to cooperate in a plan of treatment of the child. 

o 


To be attached :— 


og > @ í 


Individual, Intelligence test scoring sheet. 

Medical Report. 

Scholastic Report (present) 

Achievement Record (from the beginning of school-going)- 
Anecdotal record—of typical and atypical behaviour. 
Observation reports—during testing, at home, in class, in play-ficld 
“with peers, with parents, with siblings, etc. L2 

Interview Reports. 
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CHAPTER 11 
NEED FOR CURRICULAR GUIDANCE 


During the period a student is in High Schoól, guidance 


* mainly takes the form of educational guidance, which acquires à 


more specifically vocational bias in the last two or three years 
of his schooling. The main function of educational guidance at 
school is broadly to help the, child to acquire a sound and com- 
prehensive knowledge about himself, about his strong and weak 
points to enable him to best use the period of schooling to deve- 
lop the former and strengthen the latter. The main guidance ñ 
instrument in the school for the achievement of his dual objective 
ig the school curriculum. It is through his participation, success- 
ful or otherwise, in the curriculum that a. student, with"the help. 
of his teachers, is able to realise his strengths and deficiencies, 
and is largely through the curriculum that he should be guided 
to exploit the former, and remedy, partially or totally, the latter. 
. The curriculum of a school is, therefore, both a diagnostic 
and a remedial instrument—or at least it should be: given an 
effective curriculum guidance can accomplish much ; without it 
a Teacher-Counsellor will be like ar skilled surgeon who Jacks 
some of the*essential instruments with which to diagnose and 
operate upon the diseases his patients are suffering from. 

To achieve the above purposes, the curriculum shoujd have 
the closest relationship with society. In the broadest sense, the 
curriculum incorporates all school activities ; it should therefore 
Also include such knowledge, activities and experiences con- 
sidered specially necessary for guidance work (information in 
regard, to social opportunities in the fields of courses and careers, 
excursions to particular places etc.). 

It will be pertinent to examine, briefly, our present Secon- 
dary school curriculum, from the guidance point of view. 

The Secondary school curriculum in India was originally 
drafted on the model' of English, “Grammar School” curriculum 
which was intended to cater for the needs of the prospective 
entrants to the Universities. As a product of the classical and 
humanistic movement, the Grammar School curriculum in U.K. 
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long retained its literary bias to the neglect of subjects which had 
greater practical or social relevance. The“ importation of such 
a curriculum to Indian soil made the position still worse. From 


' the points of view of the needs of the Indian pupils it proved 


extremely narrow. It allowed little scope for the development 
of their diversified talents and gave no Scope to them to try 
their hands at different activities or to explore their interests 
and potentialities. It did not even acquaint them with the 
Society in which they lived. Subsequent modifications of this 
curriculum were effected from time to time, but the spirit 
in working them out remained unchanged; the same em- 
phasis on book-learning, the old-fashioned lecture method, 
the rigid adherence to text books and the acceptance of examina- 
tion ‘success as the summum: bonum of education continued. 
There is, alas, also legitimate ground for apprehension that the 
latest reforms in curriculum (Higher Secondary School Curricu- 


“Jum by the All India Council of Secondary Education) are being 


implemented by many schools in the old spirit. 


Curriculum Limitations from Guidance View-point 


This narrow, limited conception of the curriculum, which 
is still largely. prevalent in India, makes the existing Secondary 
School curriculum of limited value for guidance purposes, both) 
as a means of discovering the individual abilities, interests and 
aptitudes of the students, and as a means of developing many- 
sided fersonalities for the following reasons:— 

l. The existing curriculum is subject-centred, whereas edu- 
cational guidance is child-centred, regarding subjects as onl 
one means of discovering and developing the child varied abili- 
ties and aptitudes. 

2. The existing curriculum tends to concentrate pn tha 
development of a child's mind, or worse still his memory, to the 
relative neglect of the other equally important aspects of his per- 
sonality physical, emotional and spiritual; whereas educational 
guidance aims to discover and develop all the talents and poten- 
tialities of the child, and promote the all-round personality of 
the child. Hence from the guidance view-point the so-called 
extra-curricular activities are as important, and on Occasions, as 
in the case of Hobby Clubs, Student government etc. more im- 
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portant, an element in the curriculum of the school as the tradi- 
tional subjects for they frequently reveal and give scope for 
talents and abilities that are only too often starved in the class- 
room, and their informal character often provides greater op- 
portunities for really effective guidance work Em the more 
formal class-room situation. 

3. The traditional unilateral, University-oriented, bookish 
curriculum caters only for a small minority of children and 
spells relative frustration and failure to the rest. In such a 
situation the Teacher-Counsellor, endeavouring to provide pro- 
per educational guidance, is cribbed, cabined, and confin- 
ed, for such a curriculam püts both the students and the Coun- 
sellor into a straight-jacket from which they cannot escape. 'The 
rigid, one-track nature of the usual Secondary school curriculum, 
its lack of options and diversified courses to suit the individual 


differences and varying abilities and aptitudes of the students, is 1 
perhaps its most serigus drawback from the point of view of 


guidance. The Teacher-Counsellor's main task in giving educa- 
tional guidance to the child concerning the curriculum is to fit 
the curriculum to the child; under present circumstance he will 
generally be compelled procrustean-fashion to fit the child to 
the existing curriculum. 


4. One of the main functions of the education given at a 
Secondary School is to prepare the child for life, and herice one 
of the main tasks of educational and vocational guidance is to 
serve as a bridge between school and life. In attempting $o pre- 
pare students for life, the Teacher-Counsellor finds the 
prosent Secondary School curriculum sa hindrance rather than 
a° help; for it tendss to be, consciously or unconsciously, 

"out of tune with life.” Hence, to quotd the Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission, “it fails to prepare students for life. It does 
not give them a real understanding of or an insight into the world 
outside school into which they have presently to enter". 


5. "The fact that the curriculum and indeed the entire edu- 
cation of the adolescent, is dominated by the final School-leay- 
ing examination creates an examination complex and a climate 
of opinion in school and in the community among parents 
and guardians at large that is hostile to the philosophy under- 
lying true guidance. If examinations are to continue to be Te- 
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garded as the Be-all and End-all of education, and their exami- 
tion successes or failures are to remain the ultimate criterion of 
the truo worth of individual children, teachers and schools we 
may as well abandon all thought of effective guidance in our 
Schools. "True. guidance is based on the fundamental human 
value ideal’ that even the “dud? of the class, who will never in 
a month of Sundays qualify in the traditional type of examina- 
tion, is a person of infinite worth ; that its task is to find the 
‘one talent” which God gives to even the least gifted of mortals, 
and by developing it to its maximum Possible extent to give the 
child a sense of self satisfaction and self-respect that will enable 
him to accept philosophically his ‘limitations and deficiencies ; 
it stems from the faith that every child, however unpromising, 
has a unique potential contribution to make to the good of the 
world which he must be encouraged and assisted to make, and 
that the ultimate test of education and of educational guidance 
~ is not whether the child passes or fails in the School Final exa- 
mination, but whether he succeeds or fails in the examination of 
life. 


6. Men cannot thrive on culture alone, hence education 
must prepare the adolescent to live a good life and to earn a 


own standard of living and the standard of living of his poverty- 
stricken countrymen, and in the building up of the New India 
of our dreams. Since a relatively small percentage of Indians 


in the last two or three years of a child's Schooling, is to pro- 
vide vocational guidance to help the yoúth, in the light of his 
ble vocation, and 
ol, to make a suc- 
OW, bookish Secon- 
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dary school curriculum, lacking as itis in provision for technical 
and vocational stüdies and other diversified courses, is of little 
assistance to the "Teacher-Counsellor; it may help to discover 
and to some extent prepare clerks and members of the learned 
professions ; it is certainly not oriented towards the rich variety 
of vocational openings in the new tural, industrial, scientific and 
technological society being created in India today. 


7. Finally the present curriculum tends to reduce the tea- 
cher to the position of a mere instructor, a giver of knowledge 
and the child to a passive recipient of such knowledge; the 
teacher, to quote Sir John Adams, is regarded as an "informa- 
tion monger" arid the child regarded as an animated sponge. But, 
from the point of view of guidance, education ig a bi-polar pro- 
cess through which both the teacher and the child in the joint 
pursuit of culture grow and develop simultaneously ; the essence 
of education, and of educational guidance, is the influence of 
the adult personality »f the classroom teacher or the Teacher- 
Counsellor on the immature personality of the child. Hence 
what the teacher is and does is more important that what hq 
teaches, and in his informal, casual contacts with children out- 
side the classroom, on the playing field, in camp, or on a trek he 
might accomplish much more than he can in the classroom. 


Both intrinsically therefore, and as an aid to effectivo guid- 
ance, the educational philosophy and -the psychology underlying 
the present Secondary School curriculum, and the curriculum 
itself, weighed in the balance, are found seriously wanting. Hence 
the Teacher-Counsellor faced with the unenviable task of 
attempting educational and vocational guidance within the rigid 
framework of the existing Secondary School curriculum in India 
might be tempted to despair. 

° 


Welcome Developments in the Curriculum 


Fortunately, however, thanks to the evolution and growth 
during the past quarter century of a more enlightened and libera! 
conception of the true' nature and Scope of education, and a 
more complete understanding of the psychology of the adolescent 
learner, a radically new conception of the curriculum has emerg- 
ed among progressive educational theorists and practitioners in 
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our country. The clear realisation that every child is a unique 
personality who must be educated in unique fashion has led to 
the 3 A's—education according to age,'ability and aptitudes— — ? 
taking pride of place over the 3 R's in the High School curri- 
culum. It is realised today, more clearly than ever before, that 
every child is in his right an individual of immense dignity and 
worth, that John is much more important than the subjects he> 
is taught, and that the essential task of education is to help him 
to attain full maturity of body, mind and spirit in, and largely 
for the society of which he is a member. š 


This newer and fuller conception of education has resulted 
in a minor revolution in the conception of the éurriculum. The 
new Higher Secondary school curriculum is no longer conceived as 
a patchwork of subjects loosely stitched together; it is conceived 
as a complete, significant and meaningful whole which includes 
not only subjects to be learnt, «but all the varied activities and 
experiences, curricular and co-curricular, that make up tke warp 
and woof of a good school. The curriculum, to quote the Secon- 
dary Education Commission Report, should be conceived of as 
“the totality of experiences that a student receives through the 
manifold activities that go in class, library, workshop, playground 
and in numerous informal contacts between teacher and pupil, 
indeed the whole life of the school becomes the curriculum which 
can touch the life of the student at all points and help the 


evolution of a balanced personality.” 
4 


Guidance an Integral Part of Curriculum 


If we accept this progressive definition of the curriculum, 
it is logical to proceed one step further and to deduce that guid- 
ance should be regarded as an integral part of such a curriculum 
and not as something outside it. The co-curricular life of the 
school especially leaves much scope for "curricular development" 
for guidance purposes. Like curricular activities, co-curricular 
«activities should also be preplanned. and undertaken with the same 
amount of seriousness, indeed if the school has complete freedom 
in organising its co-curricular life, it can be the better utilised 
for guidance purposes. The following principles may guide us Af 
in planning the co-curricular life in our secondary schools. í 
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Guidance Through Co-Curricular Activities 


(1) Itis Essen aad that every school should have the following 
types of co-curricular activities, the details of the activities provided 
in the school, socio-economic background of the pupils, interests 
of the pupils, resources of the school and 

(a) Activities for the development of the body, human and 
material etc, for the development of physical interests of the 
pupils. "There must be provision for both outdoor games and 
exercises; the type of games and exercises may vary from 
school to school. 

(b) Activities for the development of the moral life of the 
pupil. During their adolescent years pupils should develop the 
values which society cherishes most. They should also develop 
desirable personality traits for successful functioning in life. This 
can be achieved through Youth Club activities of various 
kinds. Every school should have more than one youth move- 
ment e.g. Scouting, N2C.C., Social Service League etc. to suit 
pupils with different HOGE and dispositions. The youth; 
movements may vary from school to school ^ 

(c) Activities for the development of interests of pupils. 
Development of interests in line with one’s potentialities is con- 
sidered very important in educational guidance. Every school 
should have Hobby clubs for the purpose; the specific hobbies 
to be provided will’ vary from school to school. 

(d) Activities to bring the school closer to society-excur- 
sions, participation in important social functions and social Obser- 
vances in school etc. 

(2) At the very beginning of every‘ year, the co-curricular 
activities during the previous year should be reviewed, before 
activities for the current year are decided upon, for in the light off 
experience, there may be changes from the previous year. The 
activities should be provided in the Time Table (time schedule for 
the activities which are undertaken for only a limited number 
of days should also be made). 

(3) Every pupil in the school should participate in each of 
the four types of activities tabulated above (though the specific 
activity may vary from pupil to pupil). - 

(4) Evaluations in co-curricular activities Should also ba 
made and entered in the Sie Record Card. 
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Guidance Implications of the Modern Curriculum 
g€ . . 


The liberal and enlightened conception, at least in theory» 
of the present day curriculum is fully in tune with) the guidance 
view-point ; both stem from the same philosophy and psychology 
of education. Modern psychology has demonstrated that the 


period of adolescence in most children exhibits certain characteris- 


tic features, and that, allowing for individual and sex differences. 
adolescents, have many physical, emotional, mental and spiritual 
needs and interests in common. A good Secondary School curri- 
culum should cater for such common needs and interests. Fur- 
ther the demands of a modern democratic Society, for fruitful 
life in which the adolescents are being prepared‘at High School, 
also predicates the provision of certain common curricular ele- 
ments for all students at the Secondary School. What is generally 
referred to as the Core Curriculum endeavours to provide for 
Such cómmon social] needs. Such courses are usually advocated 
as a compulsory part of the education of every adolescent. 
Besides these common needs and interests adolescents 
also differ coasiderably physically, emotional, mentally and 
spiritually, and a truly functional Secondary School curriculum 
must also take account of such individual differences. What ara 
commonly referred to as "elective subjects” or diversified courses 
aim to provide for the' individual needs and differences of 
adolescents. Aii 
The idea of a “Core curriculum common to all Secondary 
Schocl students, and a diversity of optional subjects, which can 
be elected according to their special interests, needs and abilities” 
has been admirably de*zloped in the Report of Secondary Edu- 
cation Commission. The Commission outlined a Core Curricu- 
lum for all students at the secondary level (consisting of a group 
of Languages, Social Studies, General Science and Mathematics, 
and a Craft, that, it hoped, would help to prepare all students 
for citizenship iñ the new India, and, initiate them into “the most 
difficult of all arts, the art of living”. In addition to this Core» 
„and as a means of providing scope for the individual needs and 
abilities of the students, the Commissión further proposed à 
variety of diversified courses—Humanities, "Technical, Science, 
Agricultural, Commercial, Fine Arts and Home Science—which 
students could elect. according to ability and aptitude ard inte- 
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rest. These diversified courses, the Commission held, could 
either be provided in separate schools, or preferably, wherever 
possible, in Multipurpose schools. The proposal to replace thel 
present unilateral Secondary school with its one-way type of 
curriculum by,a Multipurpose school providing a sound general! 
education curriculum for all, plus diversified courses to suit indi- 
vidual needs and interests was welcomed all over India. Over 


250 Multipurpose schools have already been started in various . 


parts of India, and many other High and Higher Secondary Schools 
are endeavouring to adapt their curricula along bi-lateral or 


. multi-lateral lines. 


Guidance And, Better "Teaching Methods 


It should be noted that along with the change in the curri- 
culum, there should also be a change in educational: methods. 
According to the latest discoveries ini the field of transfer of learn- 
ing, how a subject is taught is considered as important as what 


is taught. If we desire that what is taught in schools should * 


have a transfer value when the pupil enters actual life and faces 
its problems, we should lay due emphasis upon educational 
methods—rote learning and learning through passive reception 
(lectüre method) should be replaced by learning by doing as far 
as practicable. Activity methods and individual study and group 
discussion methods can secure the niaximum transfer in learn- 
ing. Change -°in learning methods necessarily involves a Change 
in the role of the teacher. 

Integrated syllabus cutting across subject barriers as 
far as practicable and having a bias to life situations is also 
needed for successful adoption of the aktove methods (e.g. Social 
Studies and General Science syllabuses of the Higher Secondary 
Schools). 

The rapid acceptance and development of this fuller „and 
richer conception of secondary education as a stage in the edu- 
cation of all children, which, while providing for their common 
needs, will also be adapted to their individual abilities, purposes, 
aptitudes and interests which has led to the drawing up ofa 
more liberal and flexible type of curriculum, is of immense signi- 
ficance to these interested in the spread of educational and voca- 
tional guidance; it also imposes new obligations and responsi- 
bilities on their shoulders. When the High school curriculum 
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was a one-way track allowing for few or no choices, and where 
the elements of flexibility and choice and adaption to individual 
differences were entirely missing, educational guidance, a primary 
objective of which is to help the student to choose subjects and 
courses suited to his individual needs and abilities and his voca- 
tional objectives, was impossible. The child had willy-nilly to 
fit the curriculum, not the curriculum the child, and guidance. 
was meaningless and would have been regarded as an impertin- 
ence. The situation has now changed and is much more fav- 


ourable from the guidance view-point. ¡The introduction ofi. 


diversified courses with liberal choice of electives creates both 
the opportunity and the need for Careful educational guidance 
to be given to the children in the choice of the types of educa- 
tion and the options they elect. The little experience that has 
accumulated in Multipurpose Schools shows how helpless the 
majority of children and their parents are, when it comes to 
making the crucial choice between the different "elective" groups 
of subject, without suitable guidance. In'all Secondary Schools, 
'therefore, and especially in the bi-lateral or multipurpose Higher 
Secondary Schools guidance is now essential and must be re- 
Barded as an integral part of the school curriculum. “The nrovi- 
sion or diversified courses of instruction", states the Secondary 
Education Commission, “imposes on teachers and school admi- 
nistrators the additional responsibility of giving proper guidance 
to pupils in their choice of courses and careers". 


Parents also have a right to have their say in this important 
matter and certainly the wishes of the children themselves should 
be consulted but "complete freedom of choice without any guid- 
ance is not educationallj^desirable, and in the choice of Subjecis 
pupils should get the benefit of expert educational guidance”. 

-The evolution of the curriculum from the 19th century to 
the present day has been from, the guidance point of view a 
slow but steady progress in the right direction. In) the progres- 
sive Secondary school curriculum, guidance has an integral and 
vital role to play. “Guidance” to quote the Secondary Educa- 
tion Commission, “is essential for the success of any educational 
progress, and we hope before long it will be available in all our 
educational systems”, and form part of the educational provision 
of every Secondary School in the country, 
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EvALUATING THE SOHOOL GUIDANCE SERVICE 


Western countries are increasingly utilising Check Lists as 
a method of evaluating the efficiency of particular, organisa- 
tions. The authors believe that India could also begin 
profitably utilising this technique of evaluation. The check list 
= can be scored both by persons inside the organisation, as well 
= as by supervising teams specially appointed for the purpose. 
An additional advantage of this method of evaluation is that it 
helps to clarify ideas about» the organisation to the evaluators. 
A check list fot evaluating the Guidance Services of a school is 
given below. Even if the list does not immediately serve the 
practical purpose for which it is intended, it may be utilised as 
& summary of what has been said in regard to the guidance 


a good School Guidance Service. 


A CHECK LIST FOR EVALUATING. THE GUIDANCE 
SERVICE IN YOUR SCHOOL* 

Every item should be checked in terms of the following scale (inside 
the lefthand, bracket). 

(A) Provision or Condition Good 

(B) Provision or Condition exists to some extent 

(C) Provisión of Condition is present to a very limited extent. ° 

(D) Provision or Condition missing, but needed. 

(E) Provision does not exist at all or is not needed. 3 

The overall evaluation should be made on the identical 
- five-point scale whether it is attempted, by the School authori- 
tis themselves or is made by an outside evaluator. 


a I. GENERAL NATURE AND ORGANISATION OF THE GUIDANCE 
SEEING 


CHECK LIST A. Guidance Concepts and Objectives 
1. Guidance work is integrally related to all aspects of the educational 


o 


o 


programme of the school. ( ) 
Pn 2. It is planned with a view to help pupils to understand themselves— 
( ). o 


* It has been drawn from check lists for the evaluating of Suela 
services, in use in U.S.A 
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service in this book for it serves ta spot-light the essentials of - 
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8. It includes activities which help pupils to develop, both immediate and 
“long range plans. ( ) B 
4. It is concerned with preventative and curative measures with regard. 
io common maladjustments in pupils, and with providing remedial 
treatment for them. ( ) 
6. It endeavours to assist pupils in making the right choice of courses 
and in developing vocational goals. ( ) 
6. It aims at offering individual help to pupils whenever needed. ( DA 
7. Problems, common to. mony or all, are used as a basis for organising 
groups activities. ( ) 
8. The Guidance service assists in orienting new pupils to the school. 
( ) 
9. Cuidance work assists pupils in achieving desirable goals. ( ) 
10. The Guidance programme includes effectiyé follow-up work. ( ) 
EVALUATION 


(a) How adequate is the concept of guidance helped hy all members of 
) 


the school staff ? € 


(b): How extensive are the Proyisions for guidance work ? € ) 


B. Guidance Organisation. a 


1) School Guidance work is directed by a Committee in which the 


leachers and parents are properly represented and in which the 
Headmaster and the Teacher-Counsellor assume their proper roles. 


UP 


sonnel have inescapable and well defined responsibilities. ( ) 


3. The School Guidance Service strives actively to secure the assistance 
> of all who can help in realising the Guidance objectives (e.g. Parents, 
PAR Employment Exchange and other Community organisations) - 
) j 
4. The Guidance Service in the Secondary School is co-ordinated with 
similar services in feeder Schools. ( ) 2 
The Guidance Service is co-ordinated with similar service beyond the 
School (e.g. Colleges, Industry ete.) 
8. The School Guidance Service works in close co-operation with the 
Regional Bureau for Educational and Vocational Guidance and with 
the State Bureau for Educational and Vocational Guidance. ( Z 
EVALUATION 


(p) How comprehensive are the fields of co-o 


peration developed ? 


(b) How effectively is the Co-operation developed ? 


11. GUIDANCE PERSONN: 


EL—Please Tich y most Appropriate Columns: 


A. The Teacher-Counsellor possesses. 


1. 


A broad background of general education at least of degree standard: 
V o 
° 
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2. A Teachers Diploma from a recognised Training Institution. 

3.. A broad acquaintance with Psychology and Mental hygiene with 
particular reference to adolescent behaviour and needs. 

4. At least 3 months’ full-time or 6 months’ part-time training in the 
basic principles of guidance. L 

$5. Adequate training in group guidance activities. > 

6. Adequate training in the techniques of mental measurements. 


© 7. A practical training in Interviewing and Counselling techniques. 

8. Adequate training in the collection, organisation and. use of occupa- 
tional, educational and other information necessary for planning by 
pupils. 

9. Wide knowledge of employment opportunities, requirements, and condi- 
tions of the local labour market. ' 

"10. Adequate "knowledge of the training opportunities for various occu- 
pations. 

11. Wide knowledge of the post-Secondary educational opportunities and 
requirements. 

19. The right personality for the development of desirable working rela- 
lionships with other schools and community personnel. = 

18. The necessary professional attitudes in conducting Guidance activities 
and in handling confidential matters. 

14. Popularity with pupils and capacity to mix with them freely. 
EVALUATION 

(a) How satisfactory are the personal and professional qualifications of 
the Teacher-Counsellor ? 

(b) How adequate has been his training? T 

B. TEACHER PARTICIPATION e 


(1) Teachers and Counsellor understand and accept their mutual res- 

. ponsibilities. ( ) b 

(2) The teachers believe that Guidance work is both as essential part 
of and a great help in general School work. ( ) 

(3) They maintain Cumulative Record Cards honestly and effectively. 
( ) . Ç 

(4) They utilise the Cumulative Record Card in understanding pupils 
and in adapting teaching to individual needs. ( ; 

(6) Teachers and Counsellors meet in group conferences concerning pupils’ 
problems from time to time. ( ) 

(6) Teachers co-operate in carrying out the recommendations of the 
Teacher-Counsellor. ( ) 

(7) Class teachers and the Teacher-Counsellor co-operate in gathering 
the fullest possible information about the pupils. ( 

B) The teachers assist the Teacher-Counstllor in Preparing educational 


materials for group guidance activities. ( ) o 
(9) The teachers assist the Teacher-Counsellor in Securing the active 
© co-operation of the home in guidance work. ( ' ) 


uu 


(10) Teachers in specialised subjects strive to develop the varied interests 


“ind abilities of pupils through hobby club activities. ( ) 

.. EVALUATION 

Š (a) How convinced are teachers of the utility to the School Guidance 
Service. ; 


(b) How readily do they co-operate in guidance work. - 

(c) How extensive are their areas of co-operation. 

(d) How effective is the co-operation of the teachers in the Guidance 
programme. 


(1) Appropriate tests are administered periodically. 
s: (2) Personal—data blanks are untilised. , 
(8) Individual interviews with pupils are a feature of the Guidanc cea 
Programme. ur 7. 
(4) Periodic physical examinations are carried out. 
(5) Periodic ratings of pupils by teachers are attempted. , 
(6) Interviews with parents, other family mémbers and intimate friends 
of the pupil are an integral part of the Guidance Programme. 
(7) Case studies of pupils are carried out when needed. 
(8) Sociometric studies are made when needed. 
" (0) The collection of information from parents through inventories is 
& regular feature. 
(10) Autobiographies by pupils are encouraged. 
J k (11) Teachers’ comments and observations are recorded regularly. * 
Aus (19) Home visits are periodically made. 
Es: EVALUATION 


111. GUIDANCE SERVICES 
a A. PUPIL—INFORMATION (Collection) Please ick where appropriate. 


EA. 


(a) How adequate are the 
A pupils ? 


(b) How adequate is the use made of such information for guidance work) — 


` e ! 
= B. TYPES OF PUPIL INFORMATION Please T. 
Cumulative Record Card. 
Oe 
(a) HOME AND FAMILY BACKGROUND A 
‘Name, Sex, Place and date of birth. 
Photograph. E 
Name and address of the father (guardian) 
Occupation of both the parents. 2 
Their educational status. Ë 


provisions for collecting information about ` 


ick 4 if recorded in your. 


Ages of siblings. T ar, 
Economie status of family. d 
Attitude of the family towards the pupil. Se 

5 e 3 m. es 
¿a Be 
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(9) Parents’ attitude towards the school. 

(10) Facilities for home studies. 

(11) Plans of parents 'in regard to the pupil. 
(12) Description of neighbourhood conditions. 


- EVALUATION 


(a) How comprehensive is the information gathered about pupils ? 
(b) How well is it kept up to date? 
(c) How adequate is the cumulative Record Card in this respect ? 


(b) PHYSICAL AND MEDICAL RECORDS 


Height and weight in relation to average for age group. 
Vision. 

Hearing. 

Teeth and Gums. * 

Posture and feet. 

Tonsils, adenoids. 

Speech Defects. 

Physical abnormalities, deformities, undernourishment. 
. Serious illness or injuries. 

Physical health habits. 

Mental health and Personal adjustment. 


(e) SCHOLASTIC PROGRESS AND TEST-INFORMATION 


(1) Name and address of School or Schools attended. 3 
2) 9 Attendance and tardiness record: reasons for excessive absence, tardiness. — 
(8) Performance on achievement tests, teacher made or standardised in 
all the subject areas. o 
(4) "Reasons and explanations for any failure. 
(6) General and "specialised mental ability data as interpreted from: test K: E 
y! Scores. 


(d). PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


[ (1) Special talents and interests 
v i (2) Participation in co-curricular activities. + 

(8) Special achievements (besides scholastic success) . 
Educational ambitions. 
Vocational preferences. 
Tividencg of vocational aptitudes if any. 
Pereoyic ratings by teachers on personality traits. 
Results from interest inventories. 
Attitude towards school and its activities. 
Use of leisure. 


Information ' is cab regarding. educational opportunities and. re- 
“quirements of general and profession institutions after the Scüool 
Final level. 


oO. 


(8) 
(9) 


(10) 
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. 
Information is available concerning current occupational opportunities 
and their requirements. P 
Tnformation is available in regard to shortage and surplus jobs is kept: 
up-to-date. 1 
Posters, charts, photographs, models all are utilised in presenting 
guidance information. 
The School Guidance Corner is kept attractive and utilised for giving 
guidance information to pupils. 


Up-to-date prospectives of post-School Final or Inter Science institution? 
are available. J 
Current information about scholarships and other types of financial 
assistance available. 

Information materials are organised and filed for effective use. 

Career Days or Career Study Clubs are organised to acquaint pupils with 

information in regard to courses and careérs. . 

Lists are kept of agencies from which help in the field may be available. 
V. THE COUNSELLING SERVICE 2 Yan 
A. GENERAL PRINCIPLES: Uc 

9 


1. Counselling time to the extent of at least one period a day for each 
100 pupils enrolled is provided on the Time Table. 

2. The object of Counselling is primarily to help pupils improve them 
in their adjustments to their Social and Material environment. 

3. The Counselling in the school concerns itself with all aspects of pupil 
development— physical, mental emotional and social, moral and 
spiritua]. 

4. Counselling assists in arriving at decisions for which parents and pupils 

» assume full responsibility. c = 

5. The Counsellor keeps close relationships with Pupils through associat- 
ing with them freely in different pupil activities. 

6.' The Counsellor is free from such duties, as may interfere with his ih 
desirable relationships with parents and pupils. ; 

7. Adequate time for his Work, office space, furniture and equipments 
are provided for the Counsellor. kid 

8. Clerical assistance is Provided to the Counsellor. 


B. INTERVIEW PROCEDURES: 0 


1. There is preparation for each interview and all relevant data are 
studied before it is attempted. 

2. The Teacher-counsellor recognises problems which may require a series 
of interviews and plans accordingly. 

8. He recognises problems which are beyond him and refers them to 
appropriate experts. 

4. Ayoids domination in interview and encourages Pupils to express 
themselves freely. 4 | 


o 
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He conducts all interviews in private. y 
He accepte the pupils as he expresses himself, without comments. 
He is conscious that decisions reached in the interview mist be emo- 
tionally and intellectually acceptable to the pupil. 

He tries to make pupils increasingly self-reliant. 

He keeps a written record of all interviews. 


PLACEMENT SERVICES š y 


The School Guidance service helps pupils who withdraw from School 
in obtaining training for placement in jobs. 

It helps them in obtaining suitable employment wherever possible, 
It helps pupils in obtaining further education or training in com- 
pletion of their schooling. 

It helps pupils:in obtaining suitable employment on completion of 
their schooling. 

It co-operates with other community services for the above purposes. 


FOLLOW-UP AND ADJUSTMENT SERVICES 


The School Guidance Service conducts periodic surveys of'the activi- 
ties of all Schoo]-leavers. 

It secures information from School- leavers, pred strengths, 
weaknesses of the guidance services. 

It endeavours to modify the Cepu programme in the light of this 
follow-up data. 


Principles and Practice of Guidance : aa A 


Jones A. J. Principles of Guidance and Pupil Personnel Work. 
McGraw Hill Book Co. 1951. e 


2. 


Je 
fr" 
A meh, 


2. Paremson D. G. etal Student Guidance Technique. 
McGraw Hill Book Co., New York, 1938. 


‘ " W^ 
8. Kware R. H. - Practical Guidance Methods. i +f 
f: McGraw Hill Book Co., 1953. € A 
4. Myers G, E. Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance. m 
McGraw Hill Book Co., New York, 1941. E. 
; E 
5. EnmrcksoN C. E. ef at Guidance Practice at Work. X AN 
© Prentice Hall, N. Y. ; M 
Srrana R. Educational Guidance. "S ' m 
Macmillan, New York, 1949. ( 

NOn < 
7. Erickson C. E. Basic Text-book for Guidance Workers. eN 2 
y Prentice Hall, New York, 1954. '2 RO 
P : á GU 
Karran 6, 4 etal Encyclopaedia of Vocational Guidance Vols. I & IT. — — 
Thompson N. Z: Your School Club. : § 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1953... meh. - 


Ear P. H: Method of Choosing a Career. 
George C. Harrap *& Co., London, 1931. 


11. MinisraY or Epu- Report of the ‘Second All India Seminar on ^ 
cation New Dzrnr Educational Guidance. 4 4 
Govt. of India Publications Dept. eu 


Ministry or Epu-- Report on the Conference on Multilateral Schools, 
cation New Deum Ootcamund. 
Govt. of India Publications Dept. 


18. SreArEMExeR P; B: Developing Curriculum for Modern Living. 
« y Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 1950. 
+ Warrens J: High School Personnel Work Today. ——- 
agi McGraw Hill Book Co, New York, 19406. ^ | 


` 
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15. Surer D. E: Appraising Vocational Fitness. 
2 Harper Brothers, New York, 1949. 


D 


16. Sroops E. Principles & Practice in Guidance- x 
$ McGraw Hill Book Co., New York, 1958. 


17. Buum M: L: et dj Counselling and Psychology- 
Prentice Hall, New York, 1951. 


18. Omre R. C. Psychology of the Interview: 
Methuen, London, 1951. 


10. Ministry or Epuca- Guidance in Multipurpose Schools, Govt. of India, 


TION, New DELHI Publications Dept- 
Counselling : : 
X 
1. Ersoy C. E: The Counselling Interview- 
3 Prentice Hall, New York, 1955. 
2. Smr G. E: Counselling in Secondary Schools. 
Macmillan & Co., New York, 1955. 
8. Snypp W: U. Case Book of Non-Directive Counselling. f i 
Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1947. | 
4. Wruramson E. G: Counselling Adolescents. f 
. ü McGraw Hill Book Co., New York, 1950. À 
a 
5. Suosmom E. L. etal The Dynamics of Counselling: - T 
McGraw Hill Book Co, New York, 1952. 3 
6. Sana R. Counselling Techniques in College and Secondary 4 
Schools. A 


Harper Brothers, New York, 1949. 1 


7. Rommsoy F. P. Principles and Procedures in Student Counselling- Eo 
Harper Brothers, New York, 1950. 


Mental Testing : 


1. Freeman F. 8. Theory and Practice of Psychological Testing: 
Henry Holt & Co, New York, 1955. 


2. Tronos R. L; Measurement and Evaluation in Psychology and 
et al Education. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1956. 
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Barrar P. B. 
Kamat V; V. 
ANASTASE A: 


Vernon P. E. 


RicuAnpsoN E. A: 


GREENE. 


Gumror J. P. 


«Summer W. L. 


Garrerr H. E. 


Torcerson W. S. 


Mental Tests. 
London University Press, 1949. 


+ 
Measuring Intelligence of Indian Children. 
Oxford University Press, 1951. 


Psychological Testing. 
Macmillan & Co., New York, 1954. 


Structure of Human Abilities. 
Methuen—London. 


An Introduction to Mental Measurement and its 
Application. 
Longmans, London, 1955. 


Attainment Testing 5 


Measurement and Evaluation in Secondary 
Schools. 
McGraw Hill Book Co., New York. 


Measurement in To-day's Schools. 
McGraw Hill Book Co., New. York 


Objective Tests ir Different School Subjects. 
Board of Secondary Education, West Bengal. 


Evaluation in Secondary Schocls. 
All India Council of Secondary Education, 
New Delhi. i 


Construction of Educational & Personnel Tests. 
McGraw Hill Book Co., New York, 1953. 


Statistics: ` 


Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and 
Education. 
McGraw Hill Book Co., New York. 


Statistics in Schools. 
Oxford University Press, 1950. 


Statistics in Psychology € Education. 
Longmans Green $ Co., New Work, 1951. 


Theory and Methods of Scaling. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1958. 


Occupational Information : 


e 
' > ' Guide to Careers I. Institutional Courses and 
Training Facilities in West Bengal after S. F. 
Examination. Bureau of Educational & Psycho- 

logical Research. 
` Govt. of West Bengal Publications Dept. 


A Hand-book of Training Facilities in India. € 
Govt. of India Publications D.G: R:E: Ministry 
of Labour. 


Leaflets on Careers No. 1 to 4. 


Govt. of India, Publications D.G.R.E. Ministry 
of Labour. i 


Publications on Careers. 
Vocational Guidance Bureau, Govt. of Bombay: 


Suartre C; I. Occupational Information. 
5 Prentice Hall, New York, 1955. 


Suora R: J. Engineering as a Caxeer. 
f McGraw Hill Book Co., New York, 1956. 


- HAWKINS et al Development of Vocational Education. 


| Smanwa A. N: Professional & Technical Studies in India. © 
«Metropolitan Book Co., Delhi, 1953. 


Publications on Careers. 
Parsee Panchayet, Bombay. — ^ 


- Max F. B. et al Occupational Information: Its Nature and "Us t | 


ow 
Psychology of Occupations. " cR 
sohn Wiley & Sons, New York, 1956. 


+ Ror A. 


Cumulative Records : 
A Hand-book of Cumulative Records. br 
U: S; Dept. of Health, Education $ Welfare : 


S 

e Monograph No. 5. X 
` Bureau of Educational! & Psychological RE 

Govt. of West Bengal. 


Cumulative Record Card. 


o 474 


Cuavonuay K. P. 


Eaver G. G. ef al 


Vernon M. D. 


Hanns A. J. ` 


Scuoveut F. 


6 Roperrsoy R. K. 


Audiovisual Methods : 


Audic-visual Aids to Instruction. 
McGraw Hill Book Co., New York, 


Audio-visual Aids in Indian History. 
Atma Ram & Sons, Delhi, 1952. 


Visual Aids. 


Remedial Teaching : 

Backwardness in Reading. 

Cambzidge University Press, London, 1958. 
' 


How to Increase Reading Ability. 
‘Longmans, London, 1951. 


Backwardness in Basic School Subjects. + 
Oliver & Boyd. ° 


Causes and Treatment of Backwardness. d A 


niversity of London Press. 


Diagnostic & Remedial Teaching. 
Harper Brothers, New York. 


Treatment of the Backward Child. - 
Methuen—London, 1950. 


Problem. Behaviour : 


The Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child. 


Hughton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1939. 
Mental Health and Psycho-neurosie 
George Allen & Unwin, 1952, 

Social Psychiatry. 

Tavistock Publications, London. 
“Chele Manus Kara. — ; 

Book Syndicate, Calcutta, 1958. 
Problem Children. ⁄ 
` Atma Ram & Sons, Delhi, 1950. 


Re-educating the Delinquents. 
Harper Brothers, New York, 1954. 
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7. VALENTINE C. W: Psychology & Mental Health. 
e Methuen & Co. London, 1948. 
8. Mzkrmmzn P. Psychology of Personal Adjustment. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1949. 
9. Arrowes W. Human Personality & Its Minor Disorders. 
Livingstone, Edinburgh, 1949. 
ca 
10. Hzwux N. B. Mental Health in Modern Education. 


National Society for the Study of Education, 
Chicago, 1955. | 


11. VarewTINE C. W: The Normal Child and Some of His Abnormalities. 
Penguin Books, London, 1956. 


12. SravsoN S. R. Child Psychotherapy. 
Columbia University Press, 1952. 4 
18. Monaan J. J. B. Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child. 


Macmillan, New York, 1952. 


14. Franz M. How to Help Your Child At School. 
Odhams Press, London, 1952. 


16. Unesco € Education and Mental Health. 
Paris, 1955. 


16. Manzorr S. S. Psychological Diagnosis € Counselling in Sehools. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1956. 


Nota: —It is not necessary for students to read all the above books as sf) y 
they often cover similar ground. It should be sufficient if one 2 
or two books from each section are carefully studied. 


CONFIDENTIAL, 

Introduced ‘on. 2-.». 350p Junior ` 
High School Stage 

Glass 25e. PI Senior 


« CUMULATIVE SCHOOL RECORD: 
GENERAL DATA 


Names OfMPUDI A Ee iy. = RR PRISE BOGA | 
(surname first). ç 
Wate, Of sbitthee. aa eae dopado cua: Jesh ou SB 
(year) ^ (month) (day) 
Father's/Guardian's name... k. n anar Jong 
° 
addresses e “aw Rh els wa dor Wu o. dodo 
(any change to be noted) z 
ROSSO DOS Choc ooo o di oH IDO a T 
Name and address of Schools...) eee Lee ei 
Admission Register No.............. Date of entry.........., 
Transfesred e A, 
ves : 
Admission Register INO: o Sc Date of entry........ dol 


*The Record Card was prepared by the Bureau of Educaticnal 
and Psychological Research, David Hare Training College, 
Calcutta and had been recommended by the Board of Secondary 
on West Bengal for use in Secondary Schools of the 
tate. 4 
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